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THE BIBLE A LAW FOR NATIONS. 


— Church and State are both Divine institutions, and that each 

occupies a sphere, in an important sense, separate from and 
independent of the other, are truths that are now very generally 
accepted among all classes of Presbyterians. 

That Christ is the Head of the Church, Her King and Lawgiver, in 
some sense, is universally admitted in theory, however imperfectly 
exemplified in practice. 

That Christ is also King of kings and Lord of lords, that is, King 
of nations as well as of the Church; and that the Bible is the law of 
nations as well as the law of the Church, are truths that are now become 
prominent, and that seem to demand special emphasis. 

As different planets revolve around the same central sun, each in its 
own separate sphere guided and controlled by the same law ; so Church 
and State, having different spheres, are nevertheless both subordinate 
to Christ, and subject to the law which He has given for the guidance 
and control of each. 

The Scriptures are not only a rule of faith, but a rule of practice as 
well. They teach us not only what to believe, but also what to do ; 
not only our duty to God, but our duty to man. There is no sphere 
of human conduct exempt from their control ; no relation in which man 
can be placed in which he may act independently of their claims. 

From this it follows that all organisations of men, as such, are bound 
and controlled by the same law—not only the individuals composing 
these organisations, but the organisations themselves, as moral entities 
or legal personalities. A bank, a railroad, a joint-stock company of 
any kind, has a legal existence of its own, and, as such, is as much 
bound by the law of God in its corporate capacity as are the individuals 
composing it. 

The current saying that “corporations have no souls,” is not only 
thoroughly false in the sense in which it is used, but embodies a principle 
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that is the cause of much of the villainy of which such corporations have 
been, guilty from time to time, and notably in these last days. 

This, which is true of every organisation merely human, is more 
emphatically true of that higher organism, that moral personality 
which we call the State. This is indeed an “ordinance of man,” in so 
far as it is founded on the nature of the human constitution and not 
on grace, and may take its form—aristocratic, monarchical, or republican 
—from the inclinations, interests, or circumstances of those who are its 
subjects ; but in another and more important sense, it is an “ ordinance 
of God,” inasmuch as it derives all its rights of government from God, and 
not one of them wltimately from the people. ‘There is no power but 
of God ; the powers that be are ordained of God.” “ By me kings reign, 
and princes decree justice ; by me princes rule and nobles, even all the 
judges of the earth.” “The Most High ruleth in the kingdom, and 
giveth it to whomsoever He will.” All this is true, irrespective of the 
form of the government, and any other claim is an impious and arrogant 
assumption of a Divine prerogative. 

But if this be a true conception of the nature of the State and of its 
relations to God as a subject of His moral government, it must follow, 
of consequence, that the State is bound to obey the will of God in 
whatsoever way that will is made known. 

There are but two grounds, so far as we can see, on which it may be 
claimed that the Bible is not a law for the nation—we mean, of course, 
for those professing the Christian name. The first is that of the 
“secular theory” of civil government—viz., that the State is a merely 
human institution, a “social contract,” dissolvable at the will of the 
contracting parties, and in no sense a moral personality, or a subject of 
the Divine government. Were this theory true, it might, with at least 
some show of plausibility, be argued that the State is not under law 
to God, its only guide being policy or expediency; and that, being with- 
out law, it was a law unto itself. 

This view of government is so utterly unscriptural and unphiloso- 
phical, so absolutely subversive of the very foundations of civil society, 
and so opposed to all correct views of the solidarity of nations, that it 
may be set aside as exploded ; at all events, it has not been put forward 
of late by any writer of note, so far as we know. 

The other view is that the Bible treats of man not as a member of 
civil society, but solely with respect to his spiritual condition and 
interests ; not of nations at all, as such, but only of those who compose 
nations in their individual capacity ; that it leaves all that relates to 
man’s temporal condition and welfare to natural religion, whatever that 
may be, and to the exercise of reason. 

To us it seems that the most cursory glance at the Scriptures them- 
selves must be sufficient to dispel such a view of their design and 
character. Man’s temporal and eternal interests are so inseparably 
associated that they cannot be separated the one from the other, and 
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the book which treats of the one must take some account of the 
other. 

No one among us will deny that the Scriptures have been given to 
man, as an heir of immortality, to reveal to him the Divine method of re- 
covery from his fallen condition, and of restoration to the forfeited favour 
of God. But for this very reason they must be the guide of his earthly 
life, and lighten all his path, even to the very gates of death. It would, 
indeed, be strange if they should leave those higher relations of social 
life which have so important a bearing upon his spiritual life, to the 
guidance of clouded and erring reason, or to the dim light which, in 
its highest manifestations, only serves to make the darkness visible. 
To speak of natural religion and reason being chief guides in lands 
enjoying the light of revelation were absurd in the highest degree 

When we turn to the inspired volume, we find that its claims as the 
supreme law of national life are put forward clearly, frequently, and 
urgently. Nations and rulers are encouraged to obey the law of God 
by the promise of appropriate rewards, and deterred from disobedience 
by threats of national judgments. “ Behold, I have taught you statutes 
and judgments, even as the Lord my God commanded me, that ye should 
lo so in the land whither ye go to possess it. Keep therefore and do 
them ; for this is your wisdom and your understanding in the sight of 
the nations. . . . And what nation is there so great, that hath statutes 
and judgments so righteous as all this law, which I set before you this 
day?” (Deut. iv. 5, 6, 8). 

The chief magistrate of Israel was to have a copy of the law continu- 
ally before him to be the guide of his administration. “ And it shall be, 
when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall write 
him a copy of this law in a book out of that which is before the priests, 
the Levites, and it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the 
days of his life, that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all 
the words of this law and these statutes to do them, that his heart be 
not lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not aside from the com- 
mandment, to the right hand or to the left, to the end that he may 
prolong his days in the kingdom, he and his children in the midst of 
Israel.” These, and similar injunctions, given to Joshua, to Solomon, and 
after rulers, have their force weakened in many minds by vague and 
incorrect views of the so-called “ Israelitish Theocracy.” The true idea 
of a theocracy is that of a state or commonwealth in which the law is God’s 
will, and the government is administered by magistrates who are His 
servants. But this is the description of every government claiming 
legitimacy in a Christian land. Law that is not in accordance with 
the Divine will has no binding force or authority. “Ot law we can say 
no less, than that it hath its seat in the bosom of God, and its voice in 
the harmony of the world.” The magistrate who is not the minister of 
God is a usurper; “for he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is a 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” 
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For all the purposes of this argument, every legitimate government is 
as truly a “theocracy” as was the government of Israel, and on this 
fact rest all its claims to conscientious obedience. If the laws are not 
the expression of the Divine will, if the magistrate is not the minister 
of God, there may be submission for wrath’s sake, but not for conscience’ 
sake. Can any reader of the Bible doubt that the consuming judgments 
of heaven descended upon Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, Moab, for 
transgressions of Divine law ? or does any one doubt that nations are at 
this very moment wasting away from off this earth, and from under 
these heavens, by the visitation of Divine wrath vindicating God’s re- 
gard to the majesty of His own law ? 

If, however, we are required to furnish proof from the New Testament, 
the task is not difficult. The thirteenth chapter of Romans is a law for 
rulers—that is, a law for nations. It defines the character of civil 
government as an ordinance of God, and the qualifications and duties 
of rulers. It is indeed passing strange that any one with that chapter 
before him could doubt that the Bible prescribes rules for nations, or 
the propriety of emphasising this most important but, we fear, much 
neglected truth. If it be claimed that the passages to which we have 
referred, and many similar passages, have reference to nations and rulers 
merely as “individuals,” and have no bearing on nations as such, then 
we can only say that this seems to us to contradict reason, subvert the 
plainest principles of interpretation, and obscure some of the highest 
and most impressive illustrations of the Divine government. 

This doctrine is one of the principal elements of the old Presbyterian 
doctrine of ‘Christ’s universal headship.” His headship is realised 
when His law is recognised by the nation as of binding authority. 

That nations form a part of Christ’s moral government, or, as Luther 
termed it, His government of power, is clear from Divine revelation. 
‘‘ Be wise now, therefore, ye kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth; 
kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye perish from the way when His wrath 
is kindled but a little.” ‘For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He is 
governor among the nations.” ‘And gave Him to be head over all 
things to the Church.” “ And He hath on His vesture and on His thigh 
a name written, King of kings and Lord of lords.” From these and 
similar passages, it is manifest that the authority of Christ over the 
nations is one of the plainest of scriptural truths. But this right of 
rule imposes the obligation upon the nations to accept His law as the 
standard of national life and conduct. 

The truth of this position is farther manifest from the consideration 
that unless the Bible be the law of nations, they have no supreme rule, 
no unerring guide. Guided by natural faculties, the nations of the past 
have gone down into that grave of nations from which no one has ever 
emerged. ‘No nation,” says Rawlinson, “has ever continued under 
one form for a thousand years.” This is not because nations neces- 
sarily have their rise, their period of prosperity, and then of old age, 
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decrepitude, and decay. ‘This is an exploded philosophy of history. 
There is no reason why a nation composed of individuals coming and 
passing away in endless succession should not endure for ever. The 
destruction of nations is accomplished always by the judgments of Heaven 
descending upon them because of their violations of the Divine law ; 
many a Sarmatia has fallen unwept,—but never without a crime. There 
is no future for the nations of the earth so long as they continue to say, 
“Come, let us break His bands, and cast His cords from us.” The mis- 
guided nations of the present must pass away one after another into the 
night of oblivion, deep as that which env elopes the empires of the past, 
so long as they attempt to build on the shifting sands of expediency, 
and not on the eternal principles of justice and righteousness as these 
are revealed in the Word of God. 

The recognition, both in theory and in practice, of the law of God as 
supreme is the only security for the rights of the people. The nation 
is sovereign in its own domain. There is, in its own territory, no power 
superior to itself, or to which it is amenable. The only security of the 
people is the affirmation of the supreme authority of the Divine 
law. That is supreme over the nation. ‘ Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken to you more than unto God, judge ye.” 
Luther at the Diet of Worms, John Knox in the presence of Mary, 
Andrew Melville reminding James that he was “God's silly vassal,” 
are each the embodiment and assertor of the principle of the absolute 
supremacy of the law of God over all human laws and legislations. 
This, indeed, is the very source and spring of all liberty, civil and 
ecclesiastical ; for the power which the State wields demands that there 


be a “higher law” to which it is accountable. There is no interest of 


man from the cradle to the grave which it does not affect. The State 
or Government under which a man is born and lives has a powerful 
moulding influence upon his character and destiny. The German, the 
Frenchman, the Englishman, the American,—these are types, whose 
peculiar characteristics are due much more to the institutions under 
which they have been born and reared, than to the peculiarities of the 
soil and climate of their respective countries. The State assumes, in 
most free countries, the function of the education of the young ; in some 
countries, as in the United States, the children are almost entirely 
taught in the public schools. The time is scarcely yet sufficient to 
realise the radical influence which these institutions must exert upon 
the national character. That this influence will be radical and deter- 


mining no one can for a moment doubt. Hence the vast importance of 


insisting that religious instruction, not in the sectarian, but in the broad 
and catholic sense of the word, be given in these institutions. The 
demands of secularism—the word secularism being the modern word 
for what was formerly termed infidelity,—that the instruction in the 
public schools shall be colourless (that is, destitute of any moral or 
religious element), is in our judgment both impious and preposterous. 
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The State in the enactment and administration of law should have 
regard to the revealed will of God. All eminent writers recognise the 
Scriptures as a fountain of law, and the guide of civil jurisprudence. 

It is a fundamental principle that no human enactment which 
contravenes the law of God is valid. The laws of Moses stand as the 
imperishable guide and model of all wise legislation ; the death penalty, 
the war power, the civil oath, all depend for their validity upon a Divine 
warrant, but these are powers and sanctions essential to the very exist- 
ence of the State. 

It is important also to remember that the Scriptures form a part of 
that higher code termed “the law of nations,” which regulates the inter- 
course of these “moral personalities ” with one another, so that as a matter 
of fact, each nation is compelled to submit itself to this supreme authority. 

The principles thus briefly enunciated are generally accepted by 
Christian thinkers in theory, and, as no one can deny, embodied to a 
considerable extent in practical forms in many of the Christian nations 
of the earth. At the same time, they do not occupy the same position 
in the teachings of the Church. 

The enjoyment of a large measure of that liberty for which the Church 
was once compelled to contend even unto death ; an extreme view of the 
relation of the Church to the State produced by the acknowledged evils 
arising out of an unscriptural alliance of the two; and absorption in what 
appears to many minds to be her more immediate work,—the conversion 
of souls at home and abroad, may be enumerated as among the causes 
which have tended to draw away the attention of the Church from this 
matter. 

It is time to pause and consider whether this apparent indifference is 
not one among other causes, and perhaps a chief cause, why in pro- 
fessedly Christian lands we have so much godless legislation, and thai 
too, in matters vitally affecting the interests of religion. 

There are reasons, doubtless strong reasons, for caution in this direc- 
tion, but it is neither manly, nor Christian, nor Presbyterian, to keep 
silence when the “throne of iniquity frames mischief by a law.” 

As an illustration—we see the safeguards of the Sabbath, one by one, 
broken down, and, as a consequence, the day profaned in many ways 
formerly unknown, to the wounding of religion and the detriment of 
public morals. We seem to need a revival of the spirit which breathes 
in the language of the Psalmist, “I will speak of thy testimonies 
also before kings and will not be ashamed;” that burned in the words of 
the prophets when they declared in the face of kings those judgments 
which their sins were daily incurring ; that flamed forth in such splendour 
at the Reformation, when, in so many forms and with such powerful 
effect and such beneficial results, the supremacy of the Divine law 
was affirmed. We are well aware that it is often said, that all good re- 
sults may be best secured by the inculcation of gospel truth and the con- 
version of the individual through the regular administration of the ordi- 
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nances of Divine grace. We do not for a single moment depreciate that 
aspect of the Gospel in which it is presented in the parable of the leaven. 
The quiet, unobtrusive labours of devoted men and women gathering in 
the travail of the Redeemer’s soul, and completing the number of God’s 
elect, are valuable—yes, are powerful, beyond all computation. Through 
these, the Church advances to that final triumph when “the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together.” But as she 
advances, she meets with opposition from the world-powers, obstruc- 
tions are thrown in her path, her progress retarded, and her work 
impeded and often neutralised. In such emergencies, she is faithless to 
her commission, if she does not, in every wise and lawful way, employ 
the power with which she is invested, to overcome such opposition and 
remove such obstructions from her path. “For the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, and mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds.” Again and again, strong and earnest 
protests, made in the face of some proposed evil, by the followers of 
Christ, have been the means of arresting that evil and accomplishing 
much good. We believe that the Church has reached such a point in 
her progress that hardly anything is impossible to her, would she but 
wisely and courageously exert her power. 

The evils that afflict society are not so strong in themselves as in their 
relation to the timidity of those who ought to grapple with them, but 
do not. We plead for a revival of the old, heroic, aggressive spirit of 
the Church, the spirit that has actuated her during all periods of 
revival and rapid progress, from the days of Paul until the present hour. 


J. R. W. SLOANE. 


THE EVANGELICAL OUTLOOK IN HOLLAND. 


JT would probably be easier to write an essay on some single topic 
connected with the general subject of this article, than to compress 
within the allotted space the abundant material which lies to our hand 
in taking a survey of what has been passing in our Church and country 
of the Netherlands. The bare record of a few facts will not serve our 
purpose. We must show their value and import, indicate their relations 
to each other, and, in fact, illustrate them, especially from the history of 
the past. At the same time, mindful that it is necessary to be concise, 
we shall attempt no more than to trace some general outlines whence a 
fair idea may be gathered of the state of things in Holland. Perhaps 
we may have another opportunity of treating more at length some subject 
connected with the theology and religion of this country. 
Let us go back in our Church’s history to its reorganisation in 1816. 
The Revolution had passed, leaving both the Church and the State in a 
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condition of dire confusion. William, Prince of Orange, had returned from 
exile, and had been called to the throne. One of his first acts was to 
remodel the Church on principles essentially different, as has since become 
more and more apparent, from those embodied in the canons of our last 
General Synod, held at Dort, 1618-19. 

Under this new constitution given to the Church by Government 
decree, the provincial synods were entirely suppressed. The classes 
(presbyteries) were deprived of all legislative and executive powers. 
These were vested in an ecclesiastical court of seventeen voting members, 
falsely called the synod, which had committees or minor courts con- 
nected with it in each of the provinces, and even in each of the classes. 
The lay element was throughout but poorly represented. And, in accord- 
ance with an extensive and intricate code of regulations, the classes 
were only to be heard on changes propounded by the Synod. Some 
real power lay with the provincial committees, which by a two-thirds 
vote could veto the action of the central and supreme court (the Synod). 

Had religious life been stronger, and able to cope with royal popu- 
larity and with the pecuniary interest which ministers saw to be bound 
up in the measure, the new regulations would not have been adopted 
or enforced without earnest protest. As it was, only two classes made 
a show of opposition, and they were immediately disbanded. But the 
main reason why the measure could be so suddenly and completely 
carried into effect is to be found in the promise, incorporated in the 
eleventh article of the constitution, that the power of the new synod 
should extend only to the defence of the doctrine of the Church, not to 
the adoption of new symbols or changes in the old. 

Without criticising this form of government, or even indicating how it 
put nearly all power into the hands of a few, and those few, until very 
lately, the so-called Liberal* party, we may here state that the very first 
synod held under the new régime made the clause in article eleven, which 
was intended as a safeguard, a dead letter. Henceforth the formula 
which every candidate for the ministry had to sign was changed, so as 
to promise adherence to the standards of faith not quia, because, but 
quatenus, in as far as, they conformed to Holy Writ. 

Everything was left to individual interpretation, and although the 
Synod afterwards often explained that the liberty of teaching which it 
proclaimed was not unlimited, but confined to the “ spirit and the purport 
of the doctrine accepted by the Church,” every minister was practically 
free to preach as he pleased ; and all attempts to carry out the regula- 
tions concerning church discipline were entirely vain.t 

No one, however negative in his views, was ever formally dismissed 
from church fellowship, although many left the Church of their own 


* “Liberal” in Holland has nearly the same meaning as “ Rationalist ” in England. 

+ The various cases and decisions we here refer to, testify to the shrewdness of the 
reigning party. Whilst the right of impeachment was left intact, offenders were so pro- 
tected by a series of subterfuges, as to leave the real question open. 
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accord. As long as their conscience allowed them to sign the articles 
of faith and to baptise in the Triune name, they could maintain their 
standing as far as the Synod was concerned. 

From what has been said, it will be plain on what ground the orthodox 
party which remained in the Church was divided from the party which 
left it, to form a new society under the name, as it at present stands, 
of the “ Christian Reformed Church.” 

Both parties agreed in accepting the symbols of faith, and in acknow- 
ledging the necessity of church discipline, but those who withdrew, 
thought that the national Church had so entirely lost its distinctive 
character as to cease to be a true Christian Church ; so that they felt 
themselves called to set about re-establishing it on its old basis. Those 
who remained protested that the new form of government was thrust 
upon the Church by compulsion ; that this was done, nevertheless, not 
without the Church’s own fault ; that the Liberals, although in power, 
were not of right in the Church ; that, on the contrary, they were there 
in open opposition to the eleventh article of the constitution and various 
other regulations ; in fine, that the children of God were called upon to 
preach the error down, to pray for a revival of true religion, and mean- 
while to be active in the work of evangelisation, preaching the Gospel 
to congregations afilicted with Liberal pastors, in halls, or barns, or 
private dwellings. 

Although the opposition between the two parties at one time ran 
very high and still exists, there has been co-operation outside the pale 
of the respective Churches, and the manifest change for the better in 
the national Church is bringing the two nearer together, so that the 
prospect of an ultimate reunion is hopefully contemplated by not a few 
on both sides. 

We must now, however, call attention to the period embracing the 
secession of the Christian Reformed Church, and dating from the time 
of the great revival of 1830, which brought new life to thousands in the 
Church, and awakened others from their lethargy, so that gospel preach- 
ing from that time has made rapid and even astonishing progress. 

During the past forty years, the demand for evangelical preaching 
has been steadily increasing. In some parts of the country most of the 
villages and especially of the city churches have replaced their Liberal 
and modern preachers by Evangelical men, as fast as circumstances 
permitted. 

Wonderful to say, a majority of votes has been obtained in so many 
classes, that the Evangelicals are fast taking a position in the classical 
and provincial committees, and even in the Synod, where, however, they 
are still considerably in the minority. 

The Liberal Synod itself has largely aided the movement, by a mea- 
sure of which it certainly did not understand the true import, or it would 
have been less eager to adopt it. In order, namely, to obtain a more 
solid basis for the Church, as remodelled in 1816, it introduced a 
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popular vote by means of electoral colleges (appointed by all the male 
members of each congregation) for the choice of members of the consistory 
and of ministers. In a great number of places, and amongst them 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hague, and Leyden, the Liberals were forth- 
with outvoted in the consistories, and orthodox pastors elected by 
tremendous majorities. 

This result must not, indeed, be rated too high. It is only too true 
that there are many who have no liking for Christianity, even in its most 
negative form, and who, for this reason, abstain from voting altogether, 
and allow the orthodox to have things very much their own way. But 
as neither coaxing nor scolding can make such men take more than a 
passing interest in church matters, the reign of Liberalism may be said 
to be fast drawing to a close. 

This fact goes to explain certain phenomena to which we shall now 
advert. 

There has been a great change in the bearing of the advanced 
Liberal party since its progress within the Church was, to all appearance, 
so suddenly checked. It is doing its utmost to bring the question 
between the Liberals and the orthodox to a final issue, by trying to have 
its own rights formally acknowledged by the Church government. 
Hitherto the Liberals have held their ground on sufierance. But this no 
longer satisfies, because the time of final defeat is at hand. “Shall 
Art. 11 of the constitution be repealed ?” “Shall the power to refuse 
admission to candidates for membership, who do not accept the principal 
doctrines on which all Christian Churches agree, be taken out of the 
hands of the consistories?” ‘Shall sprinkling, apart from the use of 
the Divine name, be considered baptism ?” “ Shall minorities be repre- 
sented in the eldership and ministry ?”—such are some of the questions 
which are being agitated. Very radical proposals have been made, both 
to and by the Synod, and the result of this year’s deliberations is 
awaited with thrilling interest. No one is able to say what the result 
will be, and for a very obvious reason. The power is held at present 
by the moderate Liberal party, which has shown itself as much afraid of 
radical measures as the devil is of the cross, but always ends when 
pressed by taking ground against the orthodox. Much will depend 
upon the view it may take of the prospect before the dissenting members 
in the Church, as soon as orthodoxy is in the ascendant. It will rather 
use its remaining power to strike a fatal blow, than keep matters on 
their present footing, with the certainty that ere long the hated orthodox 
party will grasp the government. 

The more advanced section of the party do not, however, make the task 
an easy one. Until lately, they did not seem to perceive any discrepancy 
between their extreme views and the formula of subscription. They had, 
at least, their own way of so explaining everything in regard to this and 
various other regulations, so as to accommodate themselves to the cireum- 
stances of the case. But all this has changed. They now insist upon 
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their rights. They appeal to the history of the past half-century, to the 
“ principle of Protestantism,” &c., and many have even left the Church of 
their own accord. Last year, for instance, two of their leading men, 
pastors at Amsterdam, established a so-called “free congregation,” over 
which one of them became pastor. 

But enough has been said to indicate the present position of affairs 
as between Liberals and orthodox. We must now introduce a new 
element into the discussion, and thereby broach a very delicate subject, 
namely, the internal division of the orthodox family. It is, indeed, 
painful to disclose the want of union between the brethren, especially as 
we ourselves cannot be deemed entirely impartial. Still, it is necessary 
to state the case, and that is all we shall here attempt to do. 

When the revival of 1830 came, it found even the so-called orthodox 
very far from conforming to the doctrines of the Church. The doctrine 
of election was tacitly discarded, regeneration only silently admitted or 
implicitly denied, vital Christianity shunned. The revival sent the main 
body of the Church members to study the writings of the men of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and amongst them many English 
and Scotch theologians, such as Rutherford, Owen, Love, Jonathan 
Edwards (American), Watson, and a host of others. But the better- 
educated and wealthier classes of society took up more modern writers, 
applying themselves meanwhile to various labours connected with foreign 
and domestic missions. The ministers, as a general rule, were very 
hostile to the reintroduction of old books and notions, and some were 
strongly opposed to lay labour. 

Time brought a change for the better in the religious standing and 
character of the ministry. The preaching became more sound, evan- 
gelical, and warm, so that each new generation left its predecessor behind 
in the popular estimate. Still, very loose ideas were held upon the 
authority, and especially the inspiration, of the Bible. Election, though 
not formally denied, was considered a very dangerous theme to meddle 
with ; and an unlimited atonement was held to be the condition of 
all evangelical preaching. In short, eclectic theology became popular, 
modified only by individual tastes and views. 

The internal differences now referred to had existed all along during 
this period ; but lately the older views have been brought more pro- 
minently into view by the representatives of what is now called the old 
school, including some of the most talented men of the Church. They 
are opposed by many, not only or chiefly on grounds of principle, but 
more generally because it is deemed untimely, unfraternal, and unsafe 
to bring into view what tends to divide those who accept the leading 
doctrines of the Gospel. Still they are daily gaining ground, and the 
indications are that the Church will ere long come back, not to 1816, 
but to 1618, as the starting-point of a normal development. 

In order to judge between the two tendencies, it is imperative to keep 
in view the questions which are of necessity involved. 
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they oppose these to those which are specially termed “ Reformed,” 
accept the organisation of 1816, or at least count it enough to secure 
the power to bring an evangelical majority into the various ecclesiastical 
courts. The others wish to put the Church upon its proper basis, as 
laid down by the Synod of Dort. The former stand upon the ground 
of the Evangelical Alliance ; the latter upon that of the symbols of 
faith. 

We close with some account of the changes that have taken place, 
and are to take place, in the matter of theological traming. This will 
show how the two principles we have pointed out come into practical 
collision with each other. 

Last year the State, represented by the Chamber of Deputies, voted 
a new law, reorganising the three existing universities, and allowing the 
city of Amsterdam to establish another. By this law the Government 
embodied a theological department in each university to complete the 
circle of the sciences. Its theology, however, is bereft of everything but 
the name, and is entirely adapted to the modern views. Not only are 
dogmatical and practical theology altogether left out, as well as Church 
history, but the exegetics of the Old and New Testaments are now 
designated “the literature of the Hebrews and of the early Christian 
Church.” 

A certain sum was, however, put by Government into the hands of 
the Synod, either to establish a seminary or to add some professor- 
ships to those created by the State on its own account. The Synod 
took the latter course, and had the hardihood withal to fill the places 
by Liberals—a measure which has given general dissatisfaction. 

Three lines of conduct have been suggested by leading men, classed 
amongst the orthodox. 

1st, To appoint two extraordinary professors at the University of 
Utrecht, in order to assist the young men in their studies. 

2nd, To appoint two sound Reformed professors at the University of 
Amsterdam, where the Synod had appointed none. 

3rd, To establish a theological school on the basis of our Reformed faith, 
as a first step toward the establishment of a regular free university. 

The first plan is proposed by the leaders of what we have called the 
new school. It will, to all appearance, be set aside, not merely on 
account of the opposition it meets, but because of its own inherent 
weakness. The last is put foryyard by the old school, the party of the 
Reformed, and however great ‘the difficulties on all sides, it seems to 
have, on the whole, the best chance of success. 

Two friends of the cause have contributed 25,000 guilders, or £2000 
each, and it has been astonishing to see how many ministers have given 
their hearty sympathy to this movement, although both the money- 
power and the influence of revered names are in great measure on the 
other side. 
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We feel, for many reasons, that this is the first thing to be done, and 
even now, in the midst of the conflict of opinions, everything indicates 
that the new institution will be no monument of partisanship, but an 
embodiment of the spirit of the Church and of the Gospel. 

If matters here seem to English eyes somewhat in confusion, our 
friends will please remember our peculiar situation. After the Synod 
of Dort, Government has prevented us, for a period of 200 years, from 
having a national synod ; Liberalism has so infected us, that we are only 
slowly coming to ourselves ; our most staunch men had either left the 
Church, or were esteemed as pariahs ; and lastly, an unhealthy indivi- 
dualism has ruled among us for years. Without derogating from the 
worth of men like Prof. van Oostersee and others, who are held in esteem 
even by those who wish, as they say, a more sound, historic, ecclesiastical 
basis,—who wish, in other words, to revive the Reformed Church,—we 
may safely say, that there is a chasm between the original Dutch Church 
and the Church of the present day, and that the intervening develop- 
ment has been more or less abnormal, unnational, and eclectic. 

Yet the Lord has not forsaken us. He is doing wonderful things. 
We may not anticipate the future. If He cast off our Church and 
country, the fault will be our own. But for His name’s sake, He may 
continue the work of revival, and we cannot but hope that He will do 
so, while we pray to Him, and solicit the interest of our evangelical 
brethren abroad, which we do the more readily, because in our specific 
aims we are entirely in harmony with what they believe and seek. 


Pu. J. HorpemMaker, D.D. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. 


THER things being equal, that form of Christian worship will be 
the best which preserves and reflects with the greatest faithful- 
ness the characteristic spirit or genius of the Christian religion. 

I am aware that to speak of the “spirit or genius” of any religion is 
to employ vague phraseology. But I do not see how to speak with 
greater precision. For the thing which we so describe is itself a thing 
most subtle, impalpable, and hard to be seized or pinned down for 
analysis. None the less has it to be reckoned with in every detail of 
the religious system which it animates ; and most of all, perhaps, in its 
ritual of devotion. The peculiar spirit of a religion is, in truth, the very 
breath of its life. It imparts to every portion of the system a character 
of its own that serves to distinguish it from other faiths professed among 
men. And if we would frame a theory of what Christian cultus ought 
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to be, we must make some attempt to catch the leading features which 
distinguish pure and living Christianity. 


As a religion, then, pure Christianity wears these features, at least, 
which ought, all of them, to be reflected in its worship—(1.) Completed 
revelation of God ; (2.) Spirituality ; (3.) Recognition of the equality of 
all men; and (4.) Joyous consciousness of redemption as an accom- 
plished fact. A very few words must suffice to suggest how each of 
these bears on the problem of an ideal Christian cultus. 

I. Christianity is the religion of finished revelation, as distinguished 
from religions which either, like Confucianism, pretend to no revelation 
at all; or falsely pretend, like Mohammedanism, a revelation which 
reveals nothing ; or possess, as Mosaism did, a revelation which, though 
real, is imperfect. 

Christ has unveiled God to us in so far as it is possible for us here 
and now to know Him. Therefore the ministers of His Gospel are to 
speak with “open face” (2 Cor. iii). Ours is to be a “rational” service 
(Rom. xii. 1). Emotion in Christian worship must repose on belief ; 
and belief is the apprehension of truth ; and truth is apprehended by 
the understanding and the reason. All true Christian life is therefore 
fed on Christian doctrine. Nor is there anything esoteric about the 
doctrine of the Gospel. It “flies in the midst of heaven.” Teaching 
through emblem, remote suggestions of half-discovered truth, attempts 
to move the feelings otherwise than through the intellect and the con- 
science : these things have given place to clear, intelligible, coherent 
“manifestation of the truth.” 

Now, in order that Christian worship be faithful to this primary 
characteristic of our religion, it must do honour, in the first place, to 
the sacred books as the source of our knowledge and the authority for 
our faith ; and in the next place, it must not suffer its forms of cultus 
to supersede or to obscure their teaching. In short, it must be biblical : 
both negatively, by excluding what violates the letter or spirit of the 
New Testament ; and positively, by letting the word of revelation have 
free play upon the mind and heart of the worshipper. If in the facts 
and doctrines of the New Testament we possess a completed disclosure 
of the Divine nature and will in so far as that is requisite for spiritual 
life, then it easily follows that whatever forms of worship hide these 
facts and doctrines from the view of the worshipper sins against the 
spirit of Christianity. 

The chief practical application of this test is to decide between 
(so-called) Catholic and Protestant forms of cultus. Both the Eastern 
and Western Churches offend against the rights of revelation. By con- 
cealing Scripture under a foreign tongue when it is rehearsed in worship, 
by substituting a system of obscure symbolism in the place of plain 
speech, and by dwarfing the function of the pulpit so that the Gospel 
is only rarely expounded in fit and intelligible language to the ears of 
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the common people, the cultus of Rome and even of the Greek Church 
condemns itself as out of sympathy with the frank outspoken genius of 
a religion which has perfectly revealed the Father. At the other 
extreme, however, those types of Protestant worship are by the same 
canon condemned, which, though simple in their forms to baldness, do 
none the less stimulate an irrational excitement in the worshipper, 
playing upon his emotions mainly through sympathy or rhetoric or song, 
instead of through the legitimate exhibition and enforcement of religious 
truth. To put “ranting” in the place of sober teaching, or to aim at 
rousing an emotional condition which has no adequate basis in the 
amount or character of the truth presented to the mind, this is a device 
not unknown in certain sections of the Protestant Church. It is no less 
unworthy of the manly and rational genius of our faith than the sensuous 
symbolism and pageantry of Roman ritual. 

II. As the religion of true and full illumination, touching the rela- 
tions of God to man, Christianity is at the same time a religion of the 
spirit, and not of the senses. It brings each man as a spiritual intel- 
ligence into the most immediate communion with God, who is a Spirit, 
that is attainable in this life, dispensing therefore to the utmost degree 
with material media or outward helps to devotion. That this feature 
of our faith is meant to be conspicuous in its worship is left to no infer- 
ence, but was expressly asserted by its Founder in His great words 
beside the well of Jacob: “The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him” (John iv. 23, 24). 

The spirituality of Christian worship leads us, I conceive, to at least 
three conclusions respecting it. 

In the first place, it is independent of sacred localities, or seasons, as 
well as of material channels of grace. The connection in which occur 
those words of our Lord just quoted, makes it plain that Christianity 
is no religion of holy places. As little can its worship be restricted 
(except from motives of convenience) to holy times. Above all, every 
idea of material media as essential conductors of the Divine blessing to 
the worshipper, or of acceptable worship to the Deity, must be sur- 
rendered. Here we touch the deep root of that exaggerated confidence 
in the external which the sacramentalist and the ritualist betray. It 
lies in a defective apprehension of the essential spirituality of the inter- 
course which Christ has opened between man and God. Of any mate- 
rial vehicle may our worship avail itself as an accidental support ; to 
no material vehicle is it confined as a necessary medium. 

A second canon for worship emerges, if its spirituality is to be guarded. 
Cultus is the expression of inward devotion ; and all expression implies 
what is outward or material. But to protect in our cultus the spiritual 
element, let its external form be so regulated as only to express, and by 
expressing aid, the spiritual emotion of worship, nowise to distract or 
hamper or corrupt it. In the application of such a rule, many practical 
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difficulties will be encountered ; but the justice of the rule itself cannot 
be questioned. The accessories of worship—its metrical and musical 
utterances, for example, its architectural environment, its postures and 
drapery ; these things are in a spiritual religion permissible, only when, 
and in so far as, they sustain in its purity and strength what is spiritual 
in the worship of the worshipper. When they pass that limit they 
are plainly out of place. Their tendency then is to materialise, and so 
to degrade the worship. How much of what is sensuous may be safely 
permitted in the external forms of a spiritual religion, must depend 
partly on the training, and partly on the temperament, of particular 
bodies of worshippers. What would be innocuous in one community 
might conceivably lead in another to undue attention to externals, or 
to the decay of spiritual feeling altogether. 

So long as human nature is not uniform, so long will men tend either 
to as much ceremonialism as is at all permissible, or to as little of it as 
is at all practicable. The ritualist and the Puritan “will never cease 
out of the land.” To either extreme there attaches a danger. <A cultus 
overlaid with sensuous pomp tends to substitute forms for real devotion. 
On the other hand, a severely simple service, in which the expression of 
worship and the aids to it are reduced to a minimum, is apt to enfeeble 
devotion for lack of that support which all genuine feeling finds in its 
own healthy and appropriate utterance. The two dangers, however, are 
scarcely of equal gravity. The latter is a danger of defect ; and the 
more robust and masculine the piety of the Church is, the less will it 
feel such a defect. The former is a danger of deterioration, devotional 
feeling degenerating either into formalism or into superstition ; a danger 
this to which human nature is peculiarly exposed, and from which spirit- 
ual religion has frightfully suffered. Besides, a religion whose essence 
is most spiritual demands only the most simple expression. On the 
whole, therefore, safety seems to incline to the rule—rather less of the 
sensuous and outward in cultus than more. Rather a service bald of 
ornament, and severe in its expression of religious life, than one which 
even tends to any excessive cultivation of the outward form. 

The third inference to be drawn from the spirituality of our religion, 
is the freedom of its cultus from obligatory forms, and from uniformity. 
To recall the minute details of ceremonial with which the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers are charged, and to compare these with 
the New Testament, is to feel at once the enormous interval which 
divides a religion of ritual from a religion of principles. Our Lord’s 
prescriptions under the head of worship may be told in a sentence: He 
dictated no liturgy, save a single very brief prayer, and He appointed 
no ritual, save two very simple symbolical actions. The letters of His 
apostles do not enjoin any form of service ; and what they indicate of 
the forms employed in the churches which they founded is as meagre 
in its amount as it is casual in its occurrence. At a thanksgiving 
prayer which probably accompanied the Supper, the congregation re- 
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sponded “ Amen” (1 Cor. xiv. 16) ; competent brethren delivered warm, 
yet rational addresses for the profit of the rest (1 Cor. xiv. 3); sacred 
verses of some sort were sung (Eph. v. 19); apostolic letters were 
publicly read when received (Col. iv. 16); love feasts were held (Jude 
12); and the disciples saluted each other on certain occasions with a 
kiss (Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Pet. v. 14). If we except what was miraculous, 
these few incidental notices may be said to exhaust our information 
respecting the primitive and apostolic worship. To erect these into an 
obligatory directory of worship for all Christian ages, or to affirm that 
beyond such casual items our worship must never travel, is surely to 
misunderstand the spirit of the New Testament. In point of fact, the 
majority of these apostolic parts of service have actually disappeared 
from our churches. We know no longer either the kiss of peace or the 
feast of charity. Our prophesying is no longer done by a succession of 
volunteers. Audible responses at the close of public prayer, although the 
most venerable and scriptural of usages, has strangely vanished, at least 
from Presbyterian worship. To claim that we rigidly follow in every 
detail scriptural example is on the face of it a false claim. To demand 
a scriptural sanction for every detail of our present cultus is to demand 
an impossibility. 

The truth is, that while musical praise, common prayer, and edifying 
discourse, together with the sacraments, must remain, from the nature 
of the case, the permanent elements of Christian cultus, no canon for 
their detailed management has been prescribed except two of the most 
general description—“ Let all things be done decently and in order ;” 
“Let all things be done unto edifying” (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 40). Order 
and profit are the parallel lines within which the Church has been left 
free to move ; within those lines her freedom results from her spirituality, 
and is to be conditioned by it. To dictate to every congregation or com- 
munity of believers one unelastic compulsory order of service or liturgical 
form of prayer ; to encumber the free and simple worship of the Church 
with a multitude of wearisome ceremonies which minister to pageant 
rather than to profit; to make a crime out of trifling divergences in 
details, as if Christians were tied to some painful and scrupulous law of 
ceremonies ; or to split the unity of the visible Church of Christ on 
unimportant matters of ritual: are any of these things in harmony with 
the liberty or with the spirituality of New Testament religion ? 

III. On the two remaining features of Christianity noted at the 
beginning of this paper my remarks must be more brief. The third 
is its recognition of all men as spiritually equal. It brings every believer 
alike into the lofty position of a redeemed and regenerate son of God in 
Christ Jesus ; and by doing so has abolished class distinctions within 
the religious domain. As in the Church there remain no longer the old 
social and civil divisions of Jew and Gentile, bond and free, so likewise 
there no longer remains the more ancient and more profound distinction 
between priest and layman. The society which the Gospel creates is a 
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brotherhood, within which there is neither found a lordly nor a sacerdotat 
order. Whatever offices, therefore, in the discharge of sacred functionsorthe 
conduct of public worship may be reserved for select persons, are not offices 
which either assume in such persons any exceptional sanctity or confer 
upon them higher spiritual privileges than belong to the brotherhood. 
They exist solely for ends of convenience. The leaders of our cultus do 
lead it, just because it is desirable and orderly that some one should ; 
but they have no nearer access to the Divine Being than all Christian 
men enjoy, nor any power to dispense or to minister the Divine grace 
beyond what inherently pertains to the believing brotherhood at large. 

This principle of evangelical and primitive Christianity has manifestly 
a certain bearing on the question by what marks of distinction the 
officiating minister, in acts of cultus, ought to be distinguished from his 
brethren. For the sake of gravity or of dignity, some comely dress 
may fitly enough import his official and representative character. To 
be seen and heard, some elevation of place may be usually expedient. 
But respect for the essential equality of the worshippers requires that no 
undue or needless separation be made betwixt the (so-called) “clergy” 
and the (so-called) “laity ;” least of all any such railing off of the one 
from the other, or adoption of symbolic gestures and raiment, as shall 
suggest that the celebrant is empowered to approach the Heavenly 
Majesty on a more intimate footing than others, or to fetch thence some 
benediction of which he is the favoured personal channel. 

Nor is it without importance in the same connection what share in 
our worship is assigned to the throng of worshippers as well as to the 
officiating minister. Obviously it is desirable to associate the congre- 
gation with its leader as much and as often and as avowedly as possible. 
If, in some other particulars (notably in the quasi-sacerdotal complexion 
given to her clergy), the Church of England’s service less severely 
reflects than does our own the New Testament equality of Christians, 
yet in this last respect she conspicuously excels us. In Presbyterian 
worship, the congregation is dumb except during the act of musical 
praise ; and even there the tendency in many of our churches long was 
to restrict its participation toa minimum. Very few verses, infrequently 
sung, and sung (occasionally) at times and in a fashion which suggested 
that the exercise served as a breathing space for the minister, or a stop- 
gap to fill up an interval ; this was not merely to subordinate praise to 
other acts of worship—it was to subordinate the congregation to its 
leader. In the Anglican “common prayer,” on the contrary, the people 
are throughout active—not simply passive or silent—worshippers. By 
longer and more frequent acts of song; by the alternate reading of 
the Psalm verses ; by responses frequently interjected in prayer; by 
the simultaneous recital of the Creed and the Lord’s prayer, no wor- 
shipper in her sanctuaries is ever suffered to feel as if he had delegated 
the privilege of worshipping God to an official, or were only the specta- 
tor of a service which was rather for him than his. 
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IV. I noted as the last characteristic of our faith to be reflected in 
our worship its joyful assurance of redemption. Christianity is not a 
religion of bondage or of dread. It rests on the central fact of recon- 
ciliation to God. Its prevailing tone, therefore, is one of confidence, 
peace, and gladness. The timorous, the complaining, the regretful 
experiences of the spiritual life cannot be shut out, indeed, or passed 
over in silence. So long as faith is unassured, and holiness imperfect, 
and our churches include crowds of feeble, or hesitating, or despondent 
believers, some echo there must be in her service of the wail over falls, 
and the struggle with temptation, and the hesitating, pathetic search 
after peace. Yet I venture to think, that while all such and all other 
moods of Christian men need to be sympathised with, and in their place 
acknowledged, the prevailing temper of evangelical worship ought to be 
comfort and confidence. Devout cheerfulness should surely breathe 
throughout the service of redeemed men, and placid rest in God our 
Saviour, and childlike trust, and sacred hope. No doubt the light of 
the Gospel stands relieved against a very dark background of guilt, re- 
sponsibility, and fear ; yet is all this background only; to be kept firmly 
subordinate to that trust in pardon which is justified by the cross, and 
that anticipation of glory which vanquishes the evil of the present. 

I cannot persuade myself that in this respect we Presbyterians have 
nothing to learn or to amend. In the last number of the Catholic 
Presbyterian, Prof. Mitchell has shown what valuable and enduring 
service Calvin rendered to the Reformed Churches of our polity by his 
efforts to adapt the Hebrew psalter to modern praise.* Was it a cause 
or a result of the exclusive use of Old Testament hymnology, which 
thus became the fashion in Calvinistic communions, or was it due to 
their stern theology and militant history, that their public services so 
long partook in an excessive degree of a sombre and unjubilant spirit ? 
The introduction into some churches of modern hymns, and the re- 
vival movements of the present generation, have done a good deal to 
modify in this country the plaintive tone so long peculiar to our wor- 
ship, and particularly to its praise. Elsewhere, say in Holland for ex- 
ample, one may learn what old-fashioned Presbyterian praise was like. 
The reaction, however, has not been in all respects well advised or 
satisfactory. Much of our recent popular hymn-singing falls as far 
beneath solemnity as the old psalm-singing sunk below cheerfulness. 
Still it may prove the promise of a time, when through judicious change 
both in the substance and manner of our public praises, the free, hopeful, 
and confident spirit of Christian men reconciled to God by Jesus Christ, 
shall find spontaneous utterance in “melodies” not less “grave” or 
“sweet,” but. more bright with resurrection gladness than were those our 
fathers sang, while yet the hardships through which they had to pass for 

* It is to be desired that the same hand, or another equally competent, would illustrate 


the parallel labours of the Genevan reformer to equip the Presbyterian Churches with 
aids to common prayer as well as to common praise. 
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conscience’ sake had left upon their religious life a lingering touch of 
noble melancholy. 


Most imperfect and hasty as are these jottings, touching the fringe 
only of a wide subject, their design will be attained if they should draw 
any readers of the Catholic Presbyterian to study the principles which 
underlie congregational worship, or to estimate in a candid and catholic 
temper, both the excellences and the defects of that form and order in 
the service of God which we have “received by tradition from our 
fathers.” 

J. OswaLtp Dykes. 


CENTRAL EQUATORIAL AFRICA, A NEW 
FIELD FOR MISSIONARY EFFORT. 


i. interest has been awakened in the geographical discoveries 

that have been made in Central Equatorial Africa during the 
last twenty-five years. The names of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Grant, 
Sir Samuel Baker, Schweinfurth, Cameron, and Stanley are as house- 
hold words throughout the civilised world. History furnishes no names 
superior to these in daring enterprise, persistent energy, unsurpassed 
skill and tact in trying emergencies, or of nobler ambition, not only to 
unfold all the geographical secrets of the country, but equally to amelio- 
rate the condition of its miserable inhabitants. A new era, through 
their agency, now dawns upon that unhappy land, and we anticipate 
for it, under the controlling power of Divine Providence, a future as 
bright as its past has been dark and gloomy. 

Notwithstanding that the journals of these explorers have been read 
with great and general interest, we apprehend there are but few who 
have any adequate idea, either of the extent or magnitude of their dis- 
coveries, or of the very important results to which they are likely to 
lead. A door of access, as it were, is opened to a new world, out of 
which will issue streams of commerce to enrich the civilised globe, 
whilst into it will flow the richer blessings of gospel grace, to make glad 
what has heretofore been sorrowful, to illumine what has been pro- 
found darkness, and to harmonise what has been universal discord and 
bitterness. 

This vast region of country, embracing more than 2,000,000 of square 
‘miles, may now be approached from different points, and by various 
lines of travel. First, along the Nile and the great fresh-water lakes 
in which that river takes its rise ; second, by an overland route from 
Zanzibar to Lake Tanganyika, or by the Zambesi and the Shire rivers 
to Lake Nyassa ; or third, from the Atlantic, through the Ogovi and the 
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great Congo rivers. Certain obstacles, in the way of falls and cataracts, 
will have to be obviated by means of short railroads or canals ; but the 
profits of the traffic will amply justify the necessary expenditure. 

One of the most important features in the physical condition of the 
country is the almost interminable extent of its internal navigable waters. 
In this respect, it is perhaps unsurpassed by any other portion of the 
habitable globe. In the very heart of the country, there are twelve or 
fifteen fresh-water lakes, varying in size from 100 to 1000 miles in cir- 
cumference, each with numerous tributaries, and each having a grand 
artery, through which its waters are poured into the Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic, or the Indian Ocean. One of these great rivers, the Congo, 
is now known to be the third, if not the second largest river in the world. 
Taking these great lakes into account, as well as the three vast rivers, 
the Congo, the Nile, and the Zambesi, with their numerous and large 
affluents, there are not less, perhaps, than 25,000 miles of navigable 
waters in the heart of the country, along whose shores and adjacent 
regions there are probably more than fifty millions of immortal beings, 
waiting to receive the light and blessings of the Gospel. 

This vast and newly-explored country is no doubt the choicest por- 
tion of the whole African continent. It combines the threefold advan- 
tages of a salubrious climate, a fertile soil, and extraordinary facilities of 
internal intercourse, as well as easy access to the civilised world. With 
the exception of a belt of jungle country along the eastern and western 
sea-board, where miasma is undoubtedly very prevalent and inimical to 
the European constitution, all the interior is salubrious, as may be 
inferred from the large amount of health vouchsafed to Stanley and 
Cameron, notwithstanding the trials and vexations to which they were 
exposed, as well as that enjoyed by Livingstone during so many years’ 
residence in the Lake regions. 

The natural products of the country, too, are rich and varied. Bananas, 
plantains, cassava (manioc), yams, potatoes, ground nuts, millet, Indian 
corn, rice, and other articles of food, grow in great abundance, so that, 
except in times of war, the people scarcely know what it is to want for 
food. Articles suitable for exportation are quite as numerous. Those 
best known to the civilised world are ebony, ivory, palm-oil, bees-wax, 
gum-copal, India-rubber, cotton, and coffee. In many places Stanley 
found ivory so abundant as to be a drug. If a railroad or canal could 
be constructed around the lower falls of the Congo—and this, we suppose, 
would be no great affair—more palm oil would flow down to the Atlantic 
by that channel than by any other on the whole coast. The same 
remark is applicable to the amount of ivory, ebony, bees’-wax, and 
[ndia-rubber that would speedily offer themselves for exportation. 

The inhabitants of this great region, with the exception of a few mixed 
tribes along its outer borders, all belong to one great family. A line 
starting from the Cameroon Mountains on the western coast, second 
degree north latitude, and drawn, with some slight variations, directly 
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across the continent to the same degree of latitude on the east coast, 
divides the negro race into two distinct families, perhaps of nearly equal 
size. The one, occupying the country north of this line to the 
southern borders of the Great Desert, is known as the Nigritian stock, 
from the fact that they are to be found mainly in the valley of the Niger. 
The other, and the one to which our article mainly refers, is known as 
the Ethiopian or Nilotic family, from its supposed descent from the 
ancient Ethiopians, whose chief residence was the banks of the Nile. This 
family, with the exception of a few Arab residents along the eastern 
coast, the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the Namaqwas, near the Cape 
of Good Hope, and a few mixed bloods along the western coast, includes 
the various tribes,—among them the Zulus, the Bechuanas, and Kafirs 
in South Africa,—which overspread the whole of the southern half of the 
continent. The Mpongwes and the Congoes on the west coast ; the 
Zulus and the Kafirs at the Cape of Good Hope ; the Swahilis and the 
Wangwana on the east coast ; the Wanganda and Wanyoro in the Lake 
regions, show linguistic affinities that cannot be mistaken. One general 
language, with great divergence as to dialects, prevails over this whole 
region of country. There are not only verbal resemblances, but there 
is a peculiar grammatical structure, scarcely known to any other lan- 
guage, that pervades and characterises all the dialects of this one great 
family. A very large number of words are common to the Mpongwe 
dialect on the west coast, and the Swahili on the east, as may be seen 
from a grammar of the Mpongwe, published by the missionaries at the 
Gaboon years ago. If the words used by three or four tribes along 
the coast of Southern Guinea could be fully collated, they would be 
found to contain not less, perhaps, than four-fifths of all the words used 
over the whole of this vast region. 

But apart from these verbal resemblances, there are certain features 
of orthography that establish the relationship between these dialects 
quite as clearly. To mention no others, the use of m and n—as if they 
were preceded by a sort of half-vowel sound—before certain other con- 
sonants, at the beginning of words, is very peculiar. JM is constantly 
used before b, p, t, and w, as in the words, mbolo, mpolu, mtesa, and 
mwera. So v is constantly used before k, t, y, and gw, as in the words, 
nkala, ntendo, nyassa, and ngwe. The combination of ny occurs in 
the names of most of the great lakes, as Nyassa, Nyanza, and Tanga- 
nyika, A still more striking feature of relationship between these dialects 
may be found in the combinations by which proper names are formed. 
The names of a large proportion of the tribes encountered by Stanley 
and Cameron on their journeys across the continent commence with the 
letter u, as Uganda, Unyoro, and Ujiji, &e. Now, by prefixing ma, 





and dropping the initial w, we have Maganda, a person or citizen of 


Uganda ; Manyoro, a person or citizen of Unyoro. So by prefixing wu 
instead of ma, we get Wagunda, they, or the people of Uganda. Now, 
in the Mpongwe dialect, ma is simply a contraction of oma, person, and 
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wa or wao is the personal pronoun for they, showing how these 
proper names are formed. Again, many of the names of these tribes 
terminate in ana. Ana, in the Mpongwe dialect, is an abbreviation 
of awana, children or descendants. If the names of Bechuana and 
Wangana could be analysed, they would be found to mean, the children 
or descendants of Bechu or Wanga, this being the way of giving names 
to any particular family that separates itself from the parent stock. 

sut_ the peculiar character of this language is more remarkable than 
its wide diffusion. Taking the Mpongwe dialect as a specimen, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it will be difficult to find any language, 
ancient or modern, that is more systematic or philosophical in its general 
arrangements, more marked in the classification of its different parts of 
speech or their relationship to each other, or in the extent of its inflections, 
especially those of the verb. The existence of such a language among 
an uncultivated people is simply a marvel. It would be incompatible 
with the length and design of this article to attempt to give even 
an outline of this wonderful language. Let it suffice to say, that as 
many as three hundred oblique forms can be derived from the root of 
every regular Mpongwe verb, each one of which will have a clear and 
dlistinct shade of meaning of its own, and yet so regular and systematic 
in all its inflections, that a practised philologist could, after a few hours’ 
study, trace up any of even its most remote forms to the original root. 
It is not intended to convey the idea that all these forms are habitually 
used, for that would indicate a much more extended vocabulary than 
could reasonably be expected among an uncultivated people. But 
there is no form of the verb, notwithstanding its extensive ramifications, 
that would not be distinctly understood by an audience, even if they 
had never heard it used before. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the vocabulary may be expanded to an 
almost unlimited extent. It is not only expansible, but it has a wonder- 
ful capacity for conveying new ideas. The missionaries labouring among 
these people, after they had acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
structure of this wonderful language, were surprised to find with how 
much ease they could use it to convey religious ideas. In their native 
state the people had no knowledge of the Christian religion, and, of course, 
used no terms for saviour or salvation, for redeemer or redemption, &c. 
They had, however, the terms sunga, to save, and danduna, to redeem, 
or pay a ransom. Now, according to a well-established law of grammar, 
ozunge is a saviour, and iswagina is salvation ; similarly from danduna 
comes olandune, the redeemer, and ilanduna, redemption :—so that 
they could at once get a tolerably correct idea of these terms, and there 
was no need (as there is in most unwritten languages) to call in the aid of 
foreign words. Without multiplying illustrations of a similar character, 
it will be seen that the language is not only flexible and expansive 
to a very remarkable degree, but is suitable beyond almost any other 
known language to convey religious instruction to the minds of the 
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people. It has been preserved, no doubt, by a wise Providence for this 
very purpose. 

The providence of God towards this great family, therefore, seems to 
be very marked and significant. They have been preserved for centuries 
in great numbers and vigorous manhood, notwithstanding their perpetual 
intestine strifes and the cruel desolations that have been occasioned by 
the slave trade, along both their eastern and western borders. They are 
in possession of a country that is not only healthful and productive, but 
whose navigable streams seem to have been traced out by the finger 
of Divine Providence for the twofold purpose of facilitating intercom- 
munication among the people themselves, and of furthering the rapid 
diffusion of the Gospel wherever it has once gained a footing. Then 
their language, with all its wonderful characteristics, seems to have been 
kept by the Divine hand as an easy channel through which the light and 
blessings of the Gospel might, in God’s own good time, reach their dark 
and benighted minds. 

We do not forget that these people occupy a low place in the scale of 
social life. Many of the tribes through which Stanley passed are undoubt- 
edly cannibal. But the larger and more influential communities regard 
the practice with detestation. Those who are addicted to it will, no 
doubt, abandon it with the first dawn of Christian civilisation. The 
Fijians fifty years ago were quite as ferocious cannibals as any to be 
found in the heart of Africa at the present day. But now they are 
dwelling in the peace and light of the Gospel, and such, we have no 
doubt, will soon be the case through all the vast region we have had 
under consideration. We need only look to the Zanzibar coast or to 
the western side of the continent to see how peaceable, how gentle 
and docile these people become, when brought in contact with civilised 
life, and especially when brought under the influence of Christian 
training. 

We do not suppose, however, that the evangelisation of this country 
is to be effected without great sacrifices on the part of the Christian 
Church. It is too grand an achievement to be made without cost. 
Many lives may have to be sacrificed to the malaria which prevails in 
some parts of the country. Some may become the victims of savage 
violence, others may succumb to the hardships and privations of 
missionary life. But under the lead of the great Captain, ultimate suc- 
cess is absolutely certain. Fifty years ago the western coast of Africa 
seemed to present far more formidable obstacles to the spread of the 
Gospel. These obstacles, however, one after another, have gradually 
melted away. Churches have been established in many directions ; 
twenty or more dialects have been reduced to writing, through which 
the knowledge of salvation is freely communicated to the people ; hun- 
dreds of Christian schools have been set up; and not fewer, perhaps, 
than 30,000 souls have been brought into the fold of Christ. We 
may confidently anticipate greater and more rapid results in Central 
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Africa, if only the Church of Christ, in all her various branches, can 
be aroused by that solemn call of Providence which has laid this great 
country open before her eyes, and brought it within the scope of her 
missionary effort. 

J. Letguton WILson. 


THE DEATH-BED OF JOHN KNOX.* 


HE has come down the pulpit stair, 
Creeps slow along the street ; 

And eager groups are gathered there, 
The care-bent man to greet. 


And loving eyes look fond farewell 
On him they'll see no more ; 

And boding hearts in fear foretell, 
* John Knox’s work is o’er.” 


He has gone up into his bed, 
To rest him and to die ; 

He layeth down his fainting head, 
And lifts his soul on high. 


He who ne’er feared the face of man, 
Before his God lies low ; 

He who fought sternest in the van 
Breathes sacred quiet now. 


He lieth in a solemn calm ; 
No sound is near him heard, 

Save voice of prayer and holy psalm, 
And of the blessed Word. 


But list! he speaks. “The hour is near 
That I have sighed to see ; 

Have prayed with many a groan and tear, 
Might shortly come to me. 


‘“‘ Sore weary of the world am J, 
And thirsting to depart ; 
Now God doth end my misery, 
And comforteth my heart. 


“ Thou know’st, Lord, what my wars have been, 
What burdens I have borne ; 
Thou know’st the sorrows I have seen, 
How weak I am and worn. 


* See “ Life of Knox,” by Dr. M‘Crie. 
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“‘T kept Thy watch on Zion’s wall, 
And to my trust was true ; 
Thou bad’st me lift the trumpet’s call, 
And a loud blast I blew. 


‘¢ Men have miscalled me harsh and stern, 
A man of war and strife ; 
They knew not how I sighed to turn 
From that sore troubled life ; 


“ How I had loved to serve my Lord, 
Far from the battle’s shock, 
A faithful preacher of His Word 
And pastor of His flock. 


“ What time I rained on evil men 
God’s threats, like burning coals, 
Albeit I loathed their sins, e’en then 
Full well I loved their souls. 


** And in yon galley, fevered, chained 
Beside the slavish oar, 


EO cc 


One fervent hope my soul retained, 
Here to preach Christ once more. 


P— 


“The long thirst of my sorrowing heart 
Might never be allayed 
Till this bruised land, through every part, 
Christ’s name had fragrant made. 


‘‘T leave with Him—her Head and Lord— 
His precious, chosen spouse, 
To keep her faithful in His Word, 
True to her covenant vows. 


""e 


“ All neath the sun is toil and irk-— 
Is vanity and loss ; 
Nought is abiding save Christ’s Kirk 
Fighting beneath the Cross. 


sciatica 


“ Last night for her I wrestled long— 
I wrestled and prevailed ; 
She shall be built—stand fair and strong, 
By whomsoe’er assailed. 


»—— 


“The Eternal, our own God shall rise, 
And this long warfare close ; 
Shall wipe the tears from His saints’ eyes, 
And give them sure repose. 
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“ My meditation was most sweet 
In the mid-watch last night ; 
My glad soul did its glory greet, 
And well-nigh walked by sight. 


“Oh! I have tasted and possessed— 
Drunk pleasures with the Lamb— 
Have reigned within my heavenly rest, 
Where even now I am. 


“ Death has no victory—no sting— 
Thanks be to Christ the Lord! 
O salutary solacing! 
O comfortable word ! 


“T take good night of all the saints 
In both these realms that be ; 
My flesh beneath its burden faints ; 
Let them toil after me. 


“ With my dead hand, yet gladsome heart, 
I hail them to the fight ; 
Bid them lift up when I depart, 
The pure Evangel’s light. 


“* Now read the Mediator’s prayer—* 
Great utterance of His will ; 
T cast my soul’s first anchor there, 
And it is steadfast still.” 


He sleeps ; but mark, a troubled sleep ; 
For, ever and anon, 

There comes a sigh—heart-drawn and deep— 
There comes a heavy groan. 


It is a sleep disturbed—oppressed— 
By some dim anguish moved— 
Not like the tranquil, child-like sleep 

God gives to His beloved. 


He wakes ; deep awe is in his eye, 
But peace is on his brow ; 

Whate’er the ill that brooded nigh, 
Its spell is broken now. 


“ Ofttimes,” he sighs, “in this frail life, 
Hath Satan tempted me ; 
And oft it was a deadly strife 
Ere he was forced to flee. 


* John xvii. 
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“ But now—O serpent subtilty ! 
O coil of cunning lies ! 

He tempted me to think that I 

Had merited the prize ; 


“ That I had earned a conqueror’s place— 
A palm—a crown—a throne— 
Not by the gift of God’s free grace, 
But deeds that I had done. 


“Oh! but mine ancient enemy 
Had well-nigh won the field, 
Till the last dart that he let fly 
I quenched upon my shield. 


“ And then I drew the Spirit’s sword— 
‘The grace of God, not I;’ 
And from that quick and piercing word 


The vanquished fiend did fly. 


“ And now, I know, without more pain, 
Or anguish of the mind, 
The fair deliverance I shall gain— 
The abundant entrance find. 


‘“ All hail, sweet rest and free reward ! 
Yet—hear my latest breath !— 
Live—live in Christ and serve the Lord, | 
And ne’er need flesh fear death.” 


F’en now the sight fails from his eyes, 
And now ’tis come at last ! 
With lifted hand—with two deep sighs, 


That kingly soul hath passed. 
A. R. Cousin. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST ON THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF HIS CHURCH. 


HERE is a pregnant remark of Vinet’s, that our blessed Lord 
“instituted little, but inspired much.” He occupied Himself in 

the least possible degree about forms, and in the highest possible degree 
about spirit. During His life on earth, His whole aim seemed to be 
to put the kingdom of heaven into the hearts of certain men ; and in 
the intensity of His eagerness for this, He appeared indifferent as to the 
form which that kingdom might assume outside. So far as we have 
information, He never committed a single sentence to writing, except some 
words which He once traced on the ground, not for preservation, but for 
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occupation to Himself in a critical moment. It looks very strange that 
Moses, the author of the earlier and temporary dispensation, should have 
used his pen so much, reducing everything to rigid form and method ; 
while Jesus, in bringing in the permanent economy, made no use of His 
pen, and said so little about the outward shape of things. We should 
perhaps have thought that the case would be the very opposite; 
that Moses in the dim antiquity of his far-off age would have written 
but little and reduced few things to a precise shape ; and that Jesus, in 
an age of abounding literature, would have been far more exact in deter- 
mining, and far more copious in recording His plans. It is one of the many 
original features of the life and work of Jesus Christ, that though He 
gave birth to the greatest society the world has ever known, He drew no 
formal plan of it, framed for it no exact constitution, and hardly said a 
word about its government. Afterwards, through His apostles, and the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, the outline of the constitution was rather more clearly 
drawn. But during His life He contented Himself mainly with filling a 
few hearts with the true principles and spirit of the society, knowing that 
if that vital step were accomplished, the society would assume the form 
He desired. One great lesson from all this is as clear as day: if we 
would preserve on earth what Christ desired to leave behind Him, the 
one essential thing for us is to preserve His spirit in the hearts of men; 
nor will any minuteness in prescribing forms,—be it forms of doctrine, 
forms of government, or forms of worship,—have any true avail, unless 
they are steeped in and saturated with the Spirit of Christ. 

It does not follow from this that our Lord was really indifferent to 
the form which His Church should assume, but only that He was so 
profoundly impressed with the priority of spirit to form, so assured that 
spirit must be the parent of form, and not form of spirit, that during 
His personal ministry He bent His whole energy to the work of making 
His spirit to live and move in the hearts of men. Neither does it 
follow that in what He taught He had no view to the ultimate form. 
Those who are in spiritual sympathy with Him will find important 
principles in connection with the government of His Church in some 
instructions to His disciples, which bore in the first instance on their 
own moral and spiritual state. Out of these instructions we may 
gather not a little as to the mind of our Lord pertaining to the 
question of government, and illustrating the very important connec- 
tion between the prevalence of His spirit, and the due ruling of His 
Church. 

1. But first, in the very appointment of the twelve, and their separa- 
tion from the common pursuits of life, we see an indication of our Lord’s 
design that there should be in His Church an order of men wholly 
dedicated to the service of the Gospel. It was not His intention that His 
Church should be served solely through the willing labours of men eating 
their bread in the sweat of their brow, and devoting to Christian service 
such fragments of time and strength as could be spared from the great 
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battle of life. However valuable such helpers might be in a subsidiary 
capacity, He did not deem them adapted to bear the chief stress of the 
work. No doubt the apostles were called to special service, and as 
apostles they could have no successors ; but they exemplified the need 
of a regular ministry. They made it plain that our Lord desired to have 
servants who were not to entangle themselves with the affairs of this 
life, but were to give themselves wholly to the ministry. And our Lord 
did not deem it unsuitable that such men should receive a modest 
recompense for their Christian labour. He did not countenance the 
notion that a professional servant of the Church was necessarily a 
mercenary, or that in virtue of his being an ecclesiastic he was less pure, 
less disinterested, or less sincere than one who gave his services without 
fee or reward. 

But in sending forth the seventy disciples, who were not severed 
permanently from their secular pursuits, our Lord further indicated that 
in His service there should be also a body of men, larger in number 
than the other, to help on His cause with a part of their time or a part 
of their means, without giving up their worldly calling. Alford and 
other commentators have shown clearly the great difference between the 
commission of the twelve and the commission of the seventy. The one 
represented the permanent staff,—the labourers who are wholly set apart 
for Christian service ; the other the occasional helpers, the elders who 
aid in Christian service generally, and who ought to aid in evangelistic 
work much more than they often do. 

Again, we find that our Lord did not disdain the services of women 
and others who were not formally set apart as Christian workers. He 
accepted the ministrations of the women who ministered to Him of their 
substance, and doubtless ministered in other ways besides ; and so far 
from rebuking the man who cast out devils in a somewhat irregular way, 
He expressed His thankfulness that he did good at all. May not this 
indicate that, in addition to those wholly set apart for His service, and 
those also set apart for occasional aid, He designed that there should be 
room and scope in His Church for many kinds of volunteer workers, 
whose testimonial should be that they had done what they could ? 

2. Again, in several of our Lord’s acts and conversations we see marks 
of a strong desire that His Church should be administered so as not to 
encourage the spirit of ambition and love of worldly pre-eminence and 
power. Disputes among His disciples as to who should be greatest were 
met by that beautiful and characteristic dramatic parable—the setting 





of a little child in the midst, teaching the lesson that unless they were 
converted, and became as little children, they could have no place in His 
kingdom. When the mother of Zebedee’s children comes to Him to 
ask that her sons should have the highest places at His side, the only 
promise that He makes to them is, that they shall drink of the cup of 
which He is to drink, and be baptised with the baptism with which He 
is to be baptised. When the ten are indignant at the presumption of 
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the two, as if they, forsooth, were to be placed lower than the sons of 
Zebedee, He has still a great correction to make of their spirit ; they 
are just showing the pagan temper, and to that temper the Christian is 
utterly opposed ; “ for whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant ; even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” It was evidently 
our Lord’s purpose to reverse the world’s judgment of what constitutes 
true greatness and a true claim to honour. Did not His own lowly 
example determine that for His Church in all time coming? If He did 
not glorify Himself, His servants were not to glorify themselves. If He 
did not receive honour from men, they surely ought not to court it. If 
He was meek and lowly, riding on an ass, and on a colt the foal of an 
ass, it would not become His servants to aspire to lordly thrones, 
embellished with the insignia of worldly glory, and fitted to gratify the 
spirit of worldly ambition. In point of fact, we know no harder task 
than to reconcile with the lowly spirit of Christianity lordly offices full 
of this world’s glory. They originated in the spirit of ambition, and 
from that spirit it is most difficult to dissever them. That they tend 
to lower the spiritual tone of good men when they are raised to them, 
we have never heard seriously questioned. Even the high character 
often borne by the men who fill them fails to conceal their natural 
tendency. The prayer of Thomas Aquinas, quoted by Jeremy Taylor, is 
very significant. He used to pray God “that He might never be tempted 
from his lowly fortune by prelacies and dignities ecclesiastical.” Equally 
instructive was the frank confession ascribed to neas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, who, however, was not a man of a high type of character: “ While I 
was a priest, I had some good hopes of salvation; when I was a cardinal, 
I began to doubt it ; but since I became pope, I have no hope at all.” 
To us, then, it appears that the institution of offices in the Church of 
Christ presenting great prizes to ambition, fostering the love of pre- 
eminence, and discouraging the spirit of lowly service in which our Lord 
taught that the true glory of His kingdom lay, is not in harmony with 
His mind and will. ‘To this it will be replied that ambition and love of 
pre-eminence may find for themselves abundant outlets in the poorest and 
most democratic Church, and that on the whole it may be better to have 
certain recognised places of pre-eminence filled in an orderly way than 
to leave the spirit of ambition to scramble rudely and tumultuously for 
the position which it craves. As to the first part of this answer, it is 
only too true that where the spirit of Christ is wanting, the spirit of 
worldly ambition will assert itself; human nature will ever be human 
nature if it be not transformed by a higher spirit ; but surely on this 
very account we should be all the more careful not to make places in 
the Church that directly evoke and foster a spirit so alien to that of 
Christ. And as to the argument, that it is best on the whole to regulate 
the love of pre-eminence by giving it a recognised channel, we can only 
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wonder, if this is to be held, that our blessed Lord gave no hint of such 
acourse. Certainly His method of dealing with the love of pre-eminence 
in the sons of Zebedee was very different ; nor can it be surprising that 
those who seek to be led by His spirit should be little impressed by the 
arguments on the other side. 

3. Again, our Lord showed very clearly that the spirit in which He 
desired the affairs of His Church to be carried on was that of united 
prayer and brotherly consultation. This spirit stands opposed to that 
of personal rule and lordly dictation. His disciples were not to desire 
to be called Rabbi, Rabbi. They were not to be called Masters, and 
they were to call no man Father on earth. Our Lord evidently desired 
to remove them as far as possible from the temptation of regarding 
their own individual will, or any man’s individual will, as the determin- 
ing consideration in the affairs of the Church. All who hold the 
headship of the Lord Jesus Christ unite in this, that His will is the 
supreme consideration in determining the course of matters in His 
Church. All loyal servants, in any difficulty, will agree that the true 
course is to endeavour to ascertain His mind, and to act accordingly. 
But how is that mind to be ascertained ? It is in reply to this ques- 
tion that we maintain our Lord to have indicated as the method to be 
followed for this purpose, that of united prayer and brotherly consulta- 
tion. He did not promise to impart His will to one pre-eminent 
individual, from whom all the rest were to receive it. He encouraged 
them unitedly to seek it, by mutual conference and prayer. He 
promised to be present where two or three were gathered together in 
His name. He promised that if any two of them should be agreed 
together as touching anything that they should ask, it should be given 
them. The college of the twelve apostles was one fruit of His prefer- 
ence for this method. They were trained as a social body, trained to 
habits of united prayer and brotherly conference, even while their 
Lord was among them, directing all. The sending of the seventy 
disciples in pairs exemplified the same principle. No brother was to be 
left without a brother at his side, with whom he might advise, and 
with whom he might pray. And after our Lord’s ascension, we see 
this brotherly method in vigorous operation. First of all, the eleven 
associated in this matter with the other brethren in Jerusalem, meet 
in the upper chamber, and spend the time in mutual consultation and 
prayer. Afterwards, the prophets and teachers at Antioch fast and 
pray together, then lay their hands on Saul and Barnabas and send 
them away on their mission to the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 1, 2). Further 
on, at the Jerusalem council, the apostles and elders sit together, and 
deliberate and pray over the points which the brethren at Antioch had 
submitted for their decision (Acts xv.) In this assembly the brotherly 
as opposed to the lordly spirit was singularly exemplified. Notwith- 
standing all their pre-eminent authority, the apostles sat side by side 
with the elders, deliberated with them as brethren, and did not claim 
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any exclusive right to determine what was the mind of their Lord. We 
wonder at their forbearance, and can only account for it on the principle 
that they were filled with their Master’s spirit, and were thoroughly 
persuaded that the more scope they should give for mutual prayer and 
brotherly conference, the more closely were they following His method, 
and the more in the right way to ascertain His mind. 

Any system of church government, therefore, that commits important 
decisions to single individuals, and either prevents mutual prayer and 
brotherly consultation, or makes them very difficult, we hold to be not 
in full accord with the mind of our Lord. On the other hand, a system 
which encourages the pastors and rulers whether of large districts or of 
small, to come together on a common platform, exchange their views 
freely on the points at issue, and seek by united prayer and brotherly 
conference to be guided to a knowledge of their Master’s will, we hold 
to be in the line of His intention. We have no trace in Scripture of 
double chambers for the superior and inferior clergy, or for the clergy 
and the laymen of a district. Such arrangements are barriers in the 
way of our Lord’s intention, barriers which at times it may please 
Him to overleap, but which it is perilous, nay presumptuous, for His 
servants to set up. 

It is easy to see, too, how much more safe the rights and liberties of 
Christ’s servants are when questions concerning them are settled not 
according to the notion, however sincere, of an individual, but by the 
judgment of a tribunal. Where all rests on a single man, there is 
more scope for error, prejudice, and caprice. Where the decision 
depends on the views of a number, there is better security for the 
truth being brought out, and made to assert itself by its own light 
and power. More especially if the proceedings of the tribunal are con- 
ducted in public, and if it does not consist only of clergy, but embraces 
also persons engaged in the ordinary affairs of life. Unedifying 
spectacles, it is true, may often be presented, and it must be owned 
that the discussions of presbyters are often rough and repulsive. But it 
is better in the end that the deliberations be rough in the face of the 
public, than that the matters should be decided in the chamber of an 
individual, according to his single will, or even in a public assembly 
of clergy only. In the open discussions of presbyters there is little 
scope for secret intrigue or Jesuitical wile. The public see the worst. 
They know that in so open an atmosphere schemes of cunning cannot 
be carried on. Not that roughness of manners is any real necessity for 
such deliberations. There was no such roughness, but perfect Christian 
courtesy, in the Council of Jerusalem, and there need be nothing differ- 
ent now. If only meetings of presbyters were conducted as if Christ 
were visibly present, no argument would be needed to commend this 
method as agreeable to His will.* 

* We would fain emphasise this consideration. The rough speech often characterising 


meetings of Church courts is one of the greatest hindrances to the belief that such ‘meetings 
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In opposition to all this course of remark, Romanists and others are 
ready to refer to what they call the primacy of Peter, and the powers 
conferred on him, as giving our Lord’s sanction to individual rule or 
personal government. It is not necessary in this place to rehearse the 
usual Protestant argument, that no powers or prerogatives were conferred 
on Peter which were not shared by the other apostles, and that any 
pre-eminence which he enjoyed was a pre-eminence of gifts, not of office 
or power. Certainly Peter possessed gifts that fitted him for taking the 
lead. Bold, prompt, and whole-hearted, he was pre-eminently the man 
to stand forward, whether in opposition to blustering enemies, or at the 
head of timid and hesitating brethren. but rightly viewed, the method 
of united prayer and brotherly consultation is as far as possible from 
being inconsistent with a due regard to pre-eminent gifts and graces. 
Presbyterians are sometimes taunted with the fact that while they abjure 
prelacy, they have in their ranks prelates without the name,—men of 
commanding influence, to whose judgment very many brethren are in 
the habit of paying the greatest regard. But was it not precisely in 
this way that Peter enjoyed the special consideration and influence 
which he undoubtedly had in the college of the twelve? Pre-eminence 
of office is quite different from pre-eminence of gifts. There is 
indeed danger connected with both; but far less in connection with 
the latter than the former. For a man enjoying pre-eminence of gifts 
is liable to be challenged if he claims too much ; but where the office 
confers pre-eminence, any such challenge will be palpably impotent. 
But there is nothing in the instructions of our Lord, or in the spirit of 
Protestantism, to prevent honest and independent servants of Christ 
from giving much weight to the views of able and experienced men, 
with clearer heads, wider vision, and deeper insight into difficult 
questions than the generality of men can lay claim to; the only 
inconsistency is, when men lean on others either to save themselves the 
trouble of studying the questions, or out of the mere spirit of partizan- 
ship, to sustain artificially the influence of their friends. 

4. Something more of our Lord’s mind on the government of His 
Church may be gathered from His so carefully avoiding the arrangements 
of the Levitical hierarchy, and’ accepting those that had been adopted 
in the synagogue. It is a notable fact that He never calls His apostles 
priests, or says a word that could suggest the thought that their 
functions corresponded to the Levitical. That He had an eye to the 
synagogue as shadowing forth the future structure of His Church is 
evident from the directions given to the man whose brother has 
trespassed against him, and refuses to do him justice. First he is to 
deal with him privately ; then in the presence of two or three witnesses ; 
and failing that, he is to tell it to the ék«rnoia, the church. He is to 


are in accordance with the mind of Christ. A new day would dawn on the Presbyterian 
Church if every such meeting were so conducted as to show that it was pervaded by His 
Spirit. 
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make it known to the assembly of brethren ; to an assembly which was 
to exist under Christianity similar to that with which they were familiar 
under Judaism ; an assembly corresponding to that which was accustomed 
to meet in the synagogue. It is so thoroughly assumed that under 
Christ there were to be assemblies of this sort that no explanation of 
the kind of meeting is given. The church was to be adapted to the 
meridian of the synagogue, and hence its officers came to bear the name 
of elders, as the officers of the synagogue had borne before them. They 
were not to be priests, except as all Christians are priests; they were not 
to offer sacrifice, nor to be mediators with God for the people, except as 
all Christians may plead for one another in intercessory prayer. So 
clearly was this understood that when the Christian Church was organised, 
the appointment of elders in every city was gone about as a matter of 
course (Acts xiv. 23). Crete with its hundred cities (Kpyrn éxatéurondus 
of Homer) required its complement of elders in them all (Tit. i. 5) ; 
not an elder merely, for the word hardly ever occurs in the singular, 
but such a body of elders as the synagogue presented. The elders and 
the overseers or bishops were one and the same (compare Acts xx. 17 
and 28 ; Tit. i. 5, 7); and the arrangement was well adapted to realise 
that method of united prayer and brotherly conference by which our 
Lord desired that the government of His House should be carried on 
(Acts xiii. 2). 

It is vain to try to overturn these solid views of the mind and purpose 
of our Lord by referring to His epistles in the Apocalypse to the seven 
churches of Asia, each of which is addressed to the “angel” of the 
church. It is sometimes affirmed that this expression implies that the 
whole authority of these churches was vested in a single individual, here 
called “the angel.” But no fair and candid mind will allow a symbolical 
expression in a symbolical book to outweigh considerations founded on 
our Lord’s own words, and on the practice of His apostles, flowing 
quietly and naturally from them. If, however, symbols are to be 
followed, the four and twenty elders in another part of the book are 
surely as instructive as the single angel in the epistles to the churches. 

sut let us consider what the term “angel” implies in the epistles to the 
churches. In Scripture, it is never applied to human beings living 
on earth. The meaning of the symbol may be gathered from the first 
chapter of the book. The Son of Man is seen there in the midst of 
seven golden candlesticks holding in His hand seven stars. The stars 
evidently denote the light-givers of the churches, those who, getting their 
light from Christ, imparted it to the churches to which they ministered. 
To these light-givers or stars the epistles were to be addressed ; but as 
it would have been too violent a metaphor to address letters to stars, 
they are called angels, but still by way of symbol, and still to denote 
that they are the messengers of God to the respective churches. The 
angel of each church, like its star, denotes the sum of its guides or 
light-givers, the collective body of its pastors and teachers ; and surely 
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the epistle was more likely to attain its end when all these were included 
in its scope than it would have been if addressed to but one. We know 
that in Paul’s time the Church of Ephesus, to which the first of the 
seven epistles is addressed, had many elders or bishops (Acts xx. 17) ; 
and one great element of power in the apostle’s touching address to them 
lay in the fact that he made his appeal not to one only, but to the soul 
and conscience of each. 

So far, therefore, as we have the means of knowing anything of the 
mind of our Lord on the government of His Church, we believe that 
our arrangements are adapted to carry out His will. But we revert 
once more to the principle with which we started. In the view of Christ, 
forms have no value except as the natural and suitable expressions of 
the living spirit within. It is the holy, generous, loving spirit of our 
Master that alone shows the grace of heaven ; of all else we may say as 
the apostle said, “Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” W. G. BLAIKIE. 


THE BIBLE-REVISION COMMITTEES. 


O topic can be more suitable for discussion in the pages of the new 
journal which aims to represent Catholic Presbyterianism, than the 
new revision-movement, affecting, as it does, the rights and faith of all 
Christians who use the authorised English version. The Editor has 
done well in introducing the matter into the first number. The revisers, 
of course, recognise the right of all English-speaking Protestants to have 
their convictions as to the revision respected,—so far as they are well 
founded ; as they doubtless regard themselves as the servants, and not 
the masters, of the Church, in their critical labours. The writer there- 
fore does not deem any apology necessary for recommending to their 
attention a few obvious points for emendation, now that the approach- 
ing completion of their work will soon end the opportunity to exercise 
his right. If there is to be a revision, it ought to be as near perfection 
as possible. It is probable, indeed, that the accurate scholarship, and 
impartial equity of the revisers, have already prompted their inclusion 
of all these points. But the suggestions will be ventured, as Solomon 
assures us that “in the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 

1. In translating names of coins, measures and weights, the Authorised 
Version has sometimes transliterated the original name; as “ talent” 
(Matt. xviii 24). In other cases, instead of exactly translating, they 
have. substituted the name of some English coin, supposed to be nearly 
an equivalent in purchasing power. They are justified in this by the 
fact, that had a word been found (or invented) in English, to express 
exactly the quantity of silver in the ancient coin, the great change in 
the purchasing power of the precious metals, since Bible times, would 
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render their accuracy inaccurate to the popular reader. Thus, their 
equivalent for the word Syvapior is, everywhere, “a penny.” In a.p. 1600, 
when the yield of the American mines had not yet depreciated silver, 
the time was recent at which the English penny had a purchasing power 
not so unequal to that of the Snvapiov. It is wholly otherwise now. The 
Bible coin was the usual price of a day’s work of the common labourer. 
Now it sounds to the common reader preposterous to read of able- 
bodied men as freely bargaining (Matt. xx.) with a householder at “a 
penny a-day.” If the plan of our present version is to be followed, 
it would be better to substitute “a shilling ;” for although that coin 
contains more of the precious metal than the Syvapiov, it comes nearer 
expressing the state of the case. 

2. A much more important amendment is, the correct rendering of 
the words ofxdés and ofxia, in their tropical sense. The proper distinc- 
tion is fatally slurred and lost by the promiscuous renderings of our 
version. In the literal meaning, the oixés, as a building, was the tenement 
occupied by the parents and their children proper; while the oi«éa was 
the whole premises or curtilage, inclusive of outhouses and dependants’ 
lodgings. In the tropical sense, the ofkés was the family proper, the 
parents and their own children ; the oi«/a was the household, including 
the servants, retainers, &c. Thus, in Acts xvi. 31, 32, both words are 
translated “house.” In 1 Cor. i. 16, of«dév is translated “ household ;” 
and thus Paul is made to say that he baptised Stephanas’ slaves and 
dependents on their master’s faith, a thing he never meant to say. 
Again, in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, oi«éa is translated “house ;” and thus, again, 
the apostle is made to say what he did not say; that Stephanas’ children 
“addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints,” when, in fact, his 
children were probably young, and the persons who served the Christian 
cause were his “household,” his converted dependants. If one would 
examine the exact and lucid narrative of Luke, in Acts xvi. 24-37, he 
would see how accurately that educated Greek scholar and inspired 
historian observes the discrimination. The of«/a, in its architectural 
sense, is, all through, the premises, or prison-curtilage, containing the 
captain of the prison, his turnkey, slaves, and prisoners. The oixia, 
in its architectural sense, is the special tenement inhabited by the 
captain’s own family; and, in the tropical sense, it is his family proper. 
Neither he nor Paul and Silas are outside the oix/a during the whole 
narrative (see vers. 28, 37). Yet (ver. 29) the alarmed captain “rushed 
in:” whither? From his own ofxds to the oixéa. The gospel promise 
is, “ Believe, and thou shalt be saved (ver. 31), and thy family” proper; 
his own children, of«és; and this is the body which was then baptised 
upon his faith. But the apostle then preaches the Gospel to all in the 
oixia (ver. 32); that is to say, to all the temporarily liberated prisoners, to 
the turnkeys, slaves, and whole inhabitants of the prison-curtilage. Then 
(ver. 34) the two missionaries, who had not been for one instant outside 
the oikéa, are taken into the cuptuin’s otxés, to receive refreshments! Is 
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it not plain that Luke intends his special, family apartment? Let this 
mischievous confusion, then, be removed; let of«ds be always “ house,” 
and oixia always “household,” when used in the tropical meaning. 

3. One of the principles laid down for their own regulation by the 
revisers, is the removal of such achaisms in our English version as have 
occurred in the lapse of 270 years, through the jlu# of meaning, to which 
some words in all languages are subject. They instance the precept, 
pndév pepimvare (Phil. iv. 6), now rendered, “be careful for nothing” [or 
the similar one of Matt. vi. 31: “take no thought ”]. In the year 1600, 
the English words, “ care,” “thought,” actually bore, as a popular mean- 
ing, that of inordinate anwxiety, a morbid and sinful state of mind. 
Popularly, they do not bear it now; and the English reader is embarrassed 
to know whether these texts prohibit the duty of prudent forecast, which 
other scriptures expressly command. In this principle, the revisers are 
evidently right; all such misleading wrchaisms should be modified ; and 
their fidelity and impartiality will doubtless induce them to do this con- 
sistently. Intelligent readers of the Bible will therefore confidently 
expect them to apply their own rule to that, which is obviously the 
most glaring and misleading archaism in the English version, the current 
translation of TAY, Soddos, as “servant.” Every correct scholar knows 
that both these words, in their literal sense, mean nothing else but 
“bondsman,” or, in the more unambiguous phrase, “slave.” In a.p. 1600, 
this was also the current meaning of the word “servant” ; but it is so 
no longer. In that sense the word has become an archaism. Then, 
and for 170 years after, England was, at home and in all her depend- 
encies, a slave-holding nation; and the word servant was the recognised 
equivalent of the Latin seryus, which was, in turn, the equivalent of 
the S0dr0s. But now, to the common Englishman, “servant” means 
hired domestic, or labourer, or employé Thus it has become the 
equivalent of what is, in the Bible, wholly another thing, the pic@wrés, 
always there distinguished from, and often contrasted with, the S05nos. 
Thus, in Luke xv. 19, the Lord represents the thoroughly-humbled 
prodigal as resolving to ask his father to make him as one of his 
ptcOiwv. To understand the exceeding expressiveness of this touch in 
the picture, one must apprehend what our Saviour here assumed as well 
known among his audience, that the condition of a hireling-servant was 
less privileged and happy than that of the S0dr0s, or bondsman. For 
the prodigal, in his contrition, proposes to himself to occupy the 
very lowest place in his father’s household, provided he may be only 
pardoned and received back into it. Our Saviour thus implies that the 
condition of the puo@ios was different from, and inferior to, that of the 
doddos. All this is now obscured to the ordinary reader by the modern 
but thorough change in the usage of the word servant, except in a few 
places where the confusion is avoided by the bungling solecism “ hired 
servant.” The true meaning of the Bible should be restored by the 
uniform use of the word “bondsman,” or, if it be preferred, “slave.” 
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There is also a valuable doctrinal meaning which is fatally obscured, 
and lost to the ordinary reader, by this archaism. When the Christian 
is called, as in Rom. i. 1, the Lord’s “servant,” such a reader gets no 
higher meaning than this, that the Christian is engaged in wu service 
for God. Now that idea is expressed in the New Testament by the word 
OLAaKOVOS. What Paul Says of himsclf iS, that he is the Lord’s dovA0s, 
the Lord’s i bondsman,” which is wholly another thing. Not only is 
he engaged in God’s work for wages; he is God’s property; “bought 
with a price,” conquered and captured, in spiritual battle, from his 
former master, and a “ possession for ever’ of his new Master. So the 
common reader, when he sees the impenitent man called the “servant 
of sin,” or “servant of Satan,” wholly misses our Lord’s true meaning : 
that he is Satan’s captured and bound slave. To be doing some of the 
devil’s work, is one thing ; to belong to h m, and to be oblige d by the bond 
of depravity and tnability to do his work, is a very difierent thing. But 
the latter is the doctrine meant to be taught in the original. 

4. The most important amendment which the revisers have it in their 
power to make, in the whole range of their work, is to adopt discrimina- 
tive words, and use them consistently, for the two expressions, petdvoca, 
and perapereia. This all-important distinction is now utterly obscured 
by rendering them both “repentance” (in Latin, poenitentia). When 
we consider the deplorable lack of discrimination between “ godly sorrow,” 
and that “sorrow of the world that worketh death,” prevalent in 
Christian experience, and the multitude of souls betrayed to ruin in part 
by this confusion, we see that the utility of a clear separation of the two 
in our nomenclature can hardly be exaggerated. The Holy Spirit has 
certainly observed such a discrimination, and, as I believe, exactly and 
universally ; although the occurrence of the pair of words is so frequent. 
(The former and its cognates occur fifty-eight times, the latter seven in 
the New Testament.) If I am right, the state of the fact is this, that 
while our version calls the two exercises by the same name, the Holy 
Ghost always took pains to call them by two names, widely separated in 
roots, etymology, and sense. 

Some, who admit the general, deny the universal discrimination in 
the New Testament in this. The places claimed as exceptions are Matt. 
xxi. 32; Luke xvii. 3, 4; and Heb. xii. 17. In the first, Christ reproved 
the stubbornness of heart in the chief priests and elders, as worse than 
that of the publicans and harlots ; because, while these believed at the 
preaching of John, the former “ repented not afterwards, that they might 
believe on him ;” and the verb is, odSé werewedrjOnrn. Their argument 
is, that as it is not carnal sorrow, but evangelical repentance, which is the 
distinctive accompaniment of faith, Christ must be here understood as 
using yerapeXe/a in the sense of perdvora. Ireply: No ; this confusion 
is not only unnecessary, but destroys the real meaning and force of our 
Saviour’s argument. Designing to show the extreme contumacy of these 
elders, He says, that while degraded classes of sinners were so wrought 
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on as to exercise faith under the preaching of John the Baptist, those 
decent hypocrites, in their blind self-righteousness, had not even been 
moved by the same preaching to that natural remorse and fear, which, 
while wholly short of saving effect, yet must naturally precede true perdvora 
and faith. Take the perapedeia in its true, exact meaning, and the 
argument is seen in its true point. 

In the second text, Christ commands that if our brother, having 
sinned against us seven times in one day, come and ask pardon, pro- 
fessing repentance, réywv, peravod, We shall forgive him. Here the 
argument is, that Christ must use werdvoa in the sense of perapendeia, 
mere worldly sorrow ; because it does not bear telling that a true, godly 
sorrow, if really felt, would give way again to the same sin, in one 
seventh part of a day. But this is sophistical ; first, because it would 
represent our Saviour as teaching that we are bound. to restore our 
Christian charity to those who do not pretend to any higher feeling 
about their wrongs done us than selfish remorse and fear, which is not 
Christ’s doctrine anywhere ; and second, because this exposition misses 
the real point and beauty of Christ’s precept. It is this: no matter how 
much infirmity our fellow-Christian may exhibit, when he professes true, 
evangelical repentance (uerdvora) we must give him the advantage of 
his profession, in our charitable judgment and forgiveness, until he 
discredits that profession by his conduct. 

In the third text, it is said that Esau found no place for repentance, 
petavoias Torrov, though he sought it earnestly. The argument is, that 
this cannot be true repentance, but only worldly sorrow ; because the 
promises of the Gospel engage God not to refuse saving graces to 
any sinner, who truly and earnestly seeks them. But I answer, Esau’s 
repentance is not in question at all. It is not historically true that he 
ever showed, amidst all his grief and anger, any desire to change his 
own attitude or feelings at all. The change he passionately demanded 
was w change of mind in Isaac ; which is the exact meaning of perdvora. 
But as the apostle knew that Isaac was a holy man, and any change in 
his action must have been a conscientious and righteous one, he used 
the word of him in its proper, evangelical sense. It was repentance on 
the part of Isaac (for what Esau deemed the unrighteous disposal of the 
birthright) which was in question. 

The only passages furnishing a pretext are thus cleared; and I return 
to assert, that the two kinds of sorrow, which the English version 
usually confounds under a common name, the Holy Spirit always sharply 
discriminates. 2 Cor. vii. 8-10 gives us an instance in which the 
apostle uses the two terms with inimitable accuracy. His first epistle 
contained pungent rebukes. Of the necessity of these, and the pain 
they caused (Avrn), the English verse makes him say (ver. 8): “I do not 
repent, though I did repent.” But Paul was too accurate to say that he 
ever had repented, or could repent, of what was a righteous act of duty. 
No; what he says is, du werapédopas, ef kal petewedounv. The tenderness 
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of his heart had caused him natural regret in doing a painful duty; 
but now that regret was removed by finding that the pain he caused 
them had done them a saving good. Now, he rejoices in his faithful- 
ness, because their pain had been the means of a genuine repentance. 
ehumnOnte eis wetavoayv. Again, the English verse says: ‘“ Sorrowed 
to repentance,” leaving us no clue to show that their evangelical vepent- 
ance for sin was wholly another emotion from Paul’s natural regret in 
doing a painful duty. ‘Then, in ver. 10, “Godly sorrow (1 cata Oeov 
Avan) worketh repentance (uerdvorav) unto salvation, not to be repented 
of ”’°—so the English verse. But Paul is too accurate to use language 
which could suggest the idea of a soul’s having, by any possibility, a 
righteous regret for a righteous feeling. So he does not speak of a true 
repentance, “not to be repented of,” but he calls it ’ayerapérntov, never 
to be regretted (as he had naturally regretted the necessity of a 
painful duty). It is hard to conceive how a discrimination could be 
more exactly and beautifully carried out. Our version should imitate it. 

The word repentance, which custom has thus far obliged me to use, 
was originally of bad antecedents. It is one of the evil legacies to our 
translators from that inaccurate version, the Latin Vulgate. Correct 
etymology would never have selected penitentia, as the equivalent of 
petdvoia, The two had nothing in common. The Latin is formed on 
pena, whose rudimental idea may be seen in crown, penal suffering. 
Thus, in the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Greeks find themselves compelled 
to make zrown7y to the offended gods by a human sacrifice, before the 
winds will permit their sailing. But the essential idea in perdvora is 
change of spiritual principle as to past sin. Thus the two words differ 
as far as the poles. Here, by the way, was the inlet through which 
the blunder crept in, which has made Rome substitute “ doing penance ” 
for wetdvora. The very word penitentia has been an unlucky legacy to 
theology. It befooled Augustine as to the expiatory nature of the 
grace ; which the Scripture teaches has no expiatory effect. (“ Quasi sit 
punitentia.”) It is said that Lactantius, the accuracy of whose Latinity 
is celebrated by the critics, saw the error, and proposed a better word. 
(See Forcellini et Facciolati.) “Ideoque Greci melius et significantius 
petdvoay dicunt, quam nos possumus resipiscentiam dicere.” [Therefore 
the Greeks better and more correctly call that petavora which we may 
call resipiscentia.] Resipisco is an equivalent of weravoéw. 

But “repentance” is now naturalised, not only in the English version, 
but in our theology and our catechisms, as the technical equivalent of 
peravoa. It may be too late to expel it. I reply, that at least it is 
not too late to distinguish the two kinds of sorrow for sin in our revision. 
This may be done either— 

1. By retaining “repentance,” notwithstanding its erroneous original 
etymology, as the exclusive and uniform rendering for peravoia, and 
using the word “sorrow” or “pain,” as the equally uniform rendering 
for werapenela. : 
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2. Or, we might remove the whole confusion, by adopting the 
rendering of Jer. xxxi. 18, 19, “to turn,” and “turning,” for petavoéw 
and perdvora; as plain, vernacular, and expressive English words. Or, 

3. We might introduce to popular use the word “resipiscence,” 
which is classical, though unusual English. 

The first method is probably the most feasible. R. L. DABNEY. 


CHURCH-PLANTING IN TEXAS. 
A PIONEER SKETCH. 


TYVHERE lies in the south-westernmost corner of the American Union 

a region which is not a State merely, but a realm in itself. 
In 1685, La Salle led thither the first European settlers ; and, in the 
course of time, it became a portion of the Mexican Republic—“ the 
noblest leaf,” General Almonte declared, “ of that cactus which typities 
our nation.” Moses Austin, a native of Connecticut, took, in 1821, 
the steps which led to the settlement of a colony of 300 families 
from the United States. One condition of the grant to him of lands 
was that the colonists ‘should be, or should become, Roman Catholics. 
The compliance of the emigrants with this regulation was, as may be 
supposed, a mere formality. When the priests appointed by the Mexican 
Government arrived, the men and women, married years before, would 
group themselves, with their children around them, to be conformed to 
the Church, and remarried. Clad in their robes, and standing with 
censer, crucifix, and wafer in the centre of the circle, the officials went 
through a species of wholesale service, more to the amusement than the 
edification of the new converts. Of course the whole thing, in a 
political as well as religious sense, could be a merely temporary arrange- 
ment; and in 1836, by its victory at San Jacinto under General 
Houston, Texas achieved its independence. In 1845, it was annexed to the 
United States. Not long afterwards, it sold to the Federal Government 
a goodly portion of its territory. 

To-day Texas contains over 274,000 square miles. We have some 
idea of its area when we consider that England, Holland, the German 
Empire, and two States each larger than Rhode Island could be contained 
within it. The population is not far from 2,000,000 already, and is 
being increased by emigration from Europe, and especially from the 
other States, at the rate of several hundred thousand a-year. But 
it matters little to say that it is thirty times as large as Massachu- 
setts, if it could not be added that the day is swiftly coming when, with 
the blessing of Heaven, it will also be the equal of any State in the 
Union, or in the world, in things of greater importance than mere 
dimensions. One assurance of this consists in its soil and climate. The 
soil lies in belts, running east and west. First, and bordering upon the 
Gulf of Mexico, is a region suited to the cultivation of sugar and cotton ; 
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next, going northward, is a broad strip of country, luxuriant in cotton 
and corn ; above that, a belt of corn and wheat. If these be likened to 
the stripes upon the American flag, the vast area north of all may be 
compared to the field of the flag, since it is an almost unbounded grazing 
land of prairie, the deep blue of its mesquit grass spangled with flowers. 
Let it be added that, while the climate is unsurpassed, Texas is believed 
to be lacking neither in coal or iron. 

Such is the field. There were some odd peculiarities attending the 
process by which it was planted with Presbyterian churches which give 
special interest, it is believed, to the narrative. 

About the year 1838, the first Presbyterian minister arrived in what 
was then the Republic of Texas, in the person of the Rev. Hugh Wilson. 
Shortly after his coming, he organised a church in San Augustine, and 
another, the year following, at Independence. He was a single-hearted, 
laborious, apostolic man, and his sterling worth, usefulness, sacrifices, and 
persistence through almost overwhelming difiiculties, can never be forgotten. 
So poor was he that, at times, he was unable to correspond with any one, 
in or outside of Texas, for lack of money to pay postage. On the same 
account, he was obliged to devote himself, like other pioneers and patriarchs 
of old, to the care of cattle. Well does the writer of these lines remember 
seeing the apostolic old man moving in rustic garb among his sheep on 
the week-day, preparing to preach upon the Sabbath following the most 
powerful sermon he ever heard upon the incalculable value of and danger 
to the soul. The discourse was delivered in a log-cabin, and it was not 
in cushioned pews that the audience sat; but rarely is so effective a 
service known. 

Soon after his arrival, Rev. William L. M ‘Calla, another devoted minister 
of the Church, preached extensively over the Republic, having chiefly in 
view the establishment of a university in Galveston. He was an eloquent 
but somewhat eccentric man, and his special aversion to Romanism is 
illustrated by the way in which he bewailed, half in earnest, in one of 
his published letters, the horrors of having to spend the night, when lost 
in the prairie, with wolves howling about him, his only companion being 
“a Roman Catholic horse.” 

On 26th February, 1840, the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., landed as a 
missionary upon Galveston Island, for which purpose he had, with the 
approbation of his presbytery, resigned the pastorate of a leading church 
in the United States. He found in Galveston the Rev. John M‘Culloch, 
who, under great disadvantages, had been preaching as he had opportunity. 
At that time the first moral foundations of society were just being laid. 
Mr. MCulloch preached after this upon the Brazos River. He 
endeavoured, at a still later period, to establish a church at San Antonio, 
labouring with his own hands during the week upon the erection of an 
Adobe church—an edifice, which still stands, of sun-burned bricks. 
San Antonio was then, as for years afterwards, infested by desperadoes. 
One day a leader among them rode his horse into the building, and, 
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finding Mr. M‘Culloch within, began shooting at him. To escape the 
shots, he had, he told the writer, to dodge about behind his books, which 
were piled in heaps around him, and he pointed out to me the bullet- 
holes in many of the volumes. 

When Dr. Baker landed in Galveston, a Sabbath school had been 
organised. For some weeks he preached, labouring also among the 
naval and military forces of the Republic then stationed there. When 
Paul began his work to the Gentiles, his starting-point was the 
island of Cyprus, and his first convert was Sergius Paulus, a Roman 
soldier. So the first instance, as far as is’ known, of conversion 
upon Galveston Island, was that of a soldier who made a profession 
of religion under the preaching of Dr. Baker. On the last Sabbath 
of his stay, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered. Six 
or seven persons professed conversion, two of whom were baptised 
according to the forms of the Presbyterian Church ; and, soon after 
the departure of Dr. Baker, a church was organised by Mr. M‘Culloch. 
From Galveston Dr. Baker went to Houston, where Rev. William Y. 
Allen, another Presbyterian minister, had been preaching for some 
time with faithfulness in the face of much discouragement. After 
labouring with him for a period, Dr. Baker preached at Columbia and 
Washington. In the latter place, he found the magistrate holding court 
on Sunday. The Methodists had toiled in Washington with their usual 
energy, but it seems that, up to that date, there was not a single pro- 
fessor of religion in the place. The people were not inclined to religion 
—the very reverse, some of them being exceedingly wicked. Mock 
prayer meetings were often held. At one of these a shocking accident 
occurred. While the mock worship was in progress, one man under- 
took to mimic a certain preacher. The audience were laughing im- 
moderately, when a pistol was accidentally discharged, the ball passing 
through the heart of one of them. Death was so sudden, that the 
features did not have time to relax, and the corpse had a laugh upon its 
face when it was buried. 

From Washington, vastly improved since then, Dr. Baker proceeded to 
Independence, where, on April 8rd, 1840,was organised the Presbytery of 
Brazos—the first Presbytery in Texas, and composed of the resident 
ministers already named. He then returned to the United States. 
In the years which immediately followed, many Presbyterian clergy- 
men arrived, and the work of planting the Church was vigorously 
prosecuted in all parts of the vast region. 

In 1848, three years after annexation, Dr. Baker returned from the 
older States to Texas, distributing tracts, preaching as often as possible, 
and wherever he could find an opportunity ; the one topic of his con- 
versation also being the Gospel of Christ. The Presbytery of Brazos had 
so increased, that, having been previously divided into three Presbyteries, 
in 1850 the churches were organised at Austin into a Synod of Texas. 
Greatly encouraged by this, Dr. Baker prosecuted his labours, sometimes 
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sleeping upon the prairie surrounded by wolves, more than once in danger 
of being scalped by the Indians, occasionally made ill by having to find 
his home in some Mexican jacal, which admitted the rains as well as 
the winds of heaven, being nearly wrecked upon the bays along the coast, 
endeavouring to draw to Christ every man upon whom he could lay his 
hand among the multitudes of people swarming into the State, every 
one of whom seemed to have a marked and peculiar character. 

Arriving at a village, after a day’s ride upon horseback, he would 
secure the use of a building, hire somebody to give notice of service, 
buy candles, and light the building himself, and, if necessary, beat 
with his own hands upon the triangle of iron which took the place of a 
bell. In due time the neighbours would flock together, not knowing 
whether the stranger was a lecturer upon phrenology, animal magnet- 
ism, or temperance. Possibly he was a candidate for political office, a 
Mormon, a conjuror, a negro minstrel, anything. They were not long 
of finding out who it was after they had assembled. Interest would be 
aroused ; residents, of whom no one had imagined it, would prove to be 
professors of religion ; other services would be announced, lasting, perhaps, 
for weeks together. The preacher would enter the place unknown ; 
when he left, there would remain hardly a person who would not 
remember him, as long as life lasted, with veneration and love. 

On one occasion, when the log-cabin in which the service was held 
could not contain the crowds thronging to hear, he paused in the 
midst of his sermon to say, ‘“ Will some friend be so kind as to 
lift the door from its hinges.” In five minutes it was done, the 
ponderous obstruction removed, and, standing upon the threshold, 
he would proceed to divide his discourse impartially between those 
within and the larger audience without. When in the full tide of 
a sermon to a large audience one day, on mention of the word 
“infidel,” a person arose in the congregation, and exclaimed, “ What is 
an infidel ?”—without hesitating a moment, the preacher replied, 
turning away from his previous line of thought, “I will now proceed, 
friends, to tell you, first, what an infidel is, and secondly, what will be his 
doom unless he repent.” The man who interrupted him came up after ser- 
vice and offering Dr. Baker his hand, apologised and thanked him heartily. 
But it must not be supposed that the preacher was other than the most 
serious and dignified of men. Once, at least, a certain Ishmaelite of 
another denomination insisted upon himself preaching to a congregation 
assembled to hear Dr. Baker, and did so, indulging in unmessured ridi- 
cule and abuse of the Presbyterian Church, and giving notice very coolly 
at the close, that he would again supersede the other at night. Not at 
all disconcerted, Dr. Baker, remarking that there was a way by which 
Americans generally settled differences of opinion, put to an instant 
vote of the congregation the question as to who should preach. With 
one or two exceptions, every man and woman present sprang to his or her 
feet, and by an overwhelming majority, the decision was in favour of 
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hearing his version of the Gospel. “ Very well,” Dr. Baker said, “in 
that case J will preach in this place to-night at early candle-lighting. 
Receive the benediction.” 

New towns were springing up everywhere at that time in Texas ; and 
it was acknowledged by every settler that a church of some denomina- 
tion was a first step toward social existence. It is said that, in one 
such case, when the only three professors of religion in the neighbour- 
hood came together, it was found that one was an Episcopalian, 
another a Baptist, the third a Presbyterian; whereupon they had 
themselves organised, in order to be strictly impartial, into a Methodist 
Church. But the results of the preaching of Dr. Baker had reference 
to personal rather than municipal salvation. In almost every instance 
of his labours in a new settlement, a church would be organised, having, 
in due time, a pastor, and destined to become itself the parent of other 
churches in the region around. 

Returning, in 1849, to Galveston after such a tour of incessant labour 
over the State, he accidentally learned that a small sailing vessel was 
to leave the next day for the mouth of the Rio Grande, which separates 
Texas from Mexico. His decision was instantly made to take passage 
upon it, and during the next few months, the first Protestant minister 
there, he was preaching up and down that river, always on Texan soil 
however, wherever he could find or create an opportunity. Upon one 
occasion he was entreated to make the services as brief as possible, 
as a fundango was to be held in the same place as soon as he was 
done. On another day, the Catholic padre shook him cordially by 
the hand after the benediction, and urged him to go with him and 
take a drink. <A goodly portion of his travel up and down the Rio 
Grande was done in a one-horse cart, and he was wont to boast after- 


ward, in his playful manner, that for once in his life he had gone ahead, 


of even the Methodist circuit rider. And all honour, be it here said, 
to these last-named pioneers of Christianity. How often, almost before 
the first tree had been fairly felled in a new settlement in Texas, some 
Methodist brother stood ready to mount the stump thereof, and sing 
and preach of Christ! They were fearless, too, of every foe. “As 
[ was riding last week across the prairie to an appointment,” said 
one of them once to me, “I saw a Comanche, feathered and painted, 
coming right down upon me as fast as his mustang could travel, his 
lance in rest. It was Esau over again rushing down upon Jacob. I 
had nothing but an old umbrella, and that was borrowed ; so I com- 
mitted my soul to God, and rode steadily on, looking right in his face. 
He came at me full speed, but just as his lance was at my breast he 
turned it aside (hallelujah!) and rode on (bless the Lord!), without draw- 
ing rein. I never looked behind, but broke out into ‘A charge to keep 
I have,’ and spurred on to keep my appointment.” 

Having accomplished on the Rio Grande all that was possible at that 
time, Dr. Baker returned fat last to the mouth of the river on his way 
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home. <A free passage was kindly offered him in a vessel bound to 
Galveston. It was not to sail, however, for several days ; and being 
eager to enter upon the work of establishing a Presbyterian college in 
Texas, he embarked, instead, in a small sailing craft manned by a 
captain and one other person, being himself the only passenger. He 
had been assured that he would reach Galveston in three days, but they 
had hardly gotten out of port when a north wind smote them, before which 
they were driven south nearly two hundred miles. After tossing for a 
week upon the waters, made doubly rough by the conflict of the Gulf 
Stream with the wind, the boat neared Aransas Bay, to be again struck 
by the tempest, and driven for another week to the south. At last the 
gale abated, and they reached the mouth of the Sabine River. It was 
almost possible to toss a biscuit ashore, when once more the wind seized 
upon them, and drove them far to the south. Meanwhile the provisions 
intended for the three days’ run, as well as the water, had almost given 
out. The captain had found that the other man who had come aboard 
pretending to be a sailor, knew nothing whatever about holding a rope, 
much less handling the helm, and beat him from day to day until the 
deck was spotted with his blood. At last the captain informed his 
passenger that there was no hope, and, falling upon his knees, with one 
arm around the mast, he called upon the Virgin for help, vowing candles 
to her altar if he was saved. The aged missionary resigned himself to 
die. “Never in my life,” he said afterwards to the writer, “did I feel 
calmer, than when I expected each plunge of the vessel to carry us to 
the bottom. I was enabled to acquiesce entirely in the will of God. 
Was I not in the path of duty?” But there was work remaining to be 
done by him toward the planting of the Church in Texas; and within a 
week or two, he was at home again, as eager as a boy to resume his labours. 

The next eight years were devoted by him to establishing the college. 
Frequently returning to Texas, and labouring there, he spent a large 
portion of his time in preaching in various parts of the United States 
toward securing funds for that object. His labours were blessed to the 
conversion, it is believed, of many thousand souls. Doubtless Providence 
had that in view quite as much as the interests of the college; but large 
sums of money were obtained. In 1857, in his sixty-seventh year, he 
returned to Texas from his sixth tour abroad in the interests of the 
college, and hastened to Austin, the capital of the State, upon business 
connected therewith. One Sabbath, he preached for the pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Austin, remarking as he took his text, that if 
he knew it was to be his last discourse before dying, his subject, a 
defence of the divinity of Christ, would be the one which, above all 
others, he would choose to present. On the following Thursday after- 
noon, with the words, “Lord Jesus, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit,” upon his lips, he suddenly died. Up almost to the moment of 
his death, he was in full vigour, his death being caused by angina 
pectoris, in consequence partly of a severe fall sustained a few days 
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before from a horse he was riding. Upon his tomb in Austin is 
engraved, in accordance with his request, the words, “A sinner saved 
by grace ;” and few are the pioneers of the Church whose graves are 
wet with sincerer tears than his. 

There were other Presbyterian ministers who toiled with him in the 
trenches at the laying of the first foundations of what is already the 
stately fabric of our Church in Texas: ministers who devoted themselves 
to the work as faithfully and as self-sacrificingly as Dr. Baker. Such 
names, in addition to those already mentioned, as Henderson, Locke, 
Blair, Bunting, Tenny, Byers, Miller, Fullenwider, and Marshall, will 
never be forgotten. 

Dr. Baker’s work is most dwelt upon because it is with it that the 
writer is most familiar. Upon his return to Texas from Mexico, in 
1849, he urged the condition of that Republic upon Miss Rankin, a 
lady whose heart had been already drawn thitherward. Going soon after 
to the Rio Grande, she entered on the work with singular success. 
There had been a series of Mexican Revolutionists who were preparing 
her way, and who were as unconscious of their real mission and Master 
as was Cyrus. Santa Anna, Miramar, Comonfort, Juarez, and, afterwards, 
Maximillian, Lerdo, and Diaz, so destroyed the power of the Romish 
priesthood that Miss Rankin was amazed at the success which awaited 
her. Surely there is a reserve-force in woman, distinctively as woman, 
which is yet, in purely womanly ways, to be brought to bear for Christ 
upon the world. The quiet influence of this woman illustrates it. Esta- 
blishing schools, employing colporteurs to circulate the Scriptures, 
moving deeper and deeper into Mexico as the way opened, securing 
pecuniary and other help from abroad, she so worked that, to-day, 
there is hardly an evangelical denomination but has its churches firmly 
established and rapidly spreading over that magnificent region which, but 
a few years ago, seemed to be as hopelessly sealed to the Gospel as 
China or Japan. Had Dr. Baker attempted, when there, to preach, he 
would have been instantly arrested, probably killed. To-day there are 
twenty-two Presbyterian churches in the leading Mexican cities, with 
more than 3000 converts; while in forty-four other centres such progress 
has been made as to ensure the speedy organisation of churches of our 
faith in these also, and all as the result of less than seven years of labour. 

From his first arrival in Texas, Dr. Baker made importunate appeals 
to young ministers to hasten and possess the land. Many flocked 
thither in consequence, but, sad to say, how few remained! In one 
instance, a young brother fresh from the seminary declined several promis- 
ing openings after coming. “No,” he said, “I will not settle in any 
church where I shall have to go about among the people. What I 
intend to do is to take some charge in which I shall have plenty of time 
to review my theological studies of the last four years.” Of course, he 
soon withdrew in disgust. One young preacher, on the other hand, rode 
thirty miles to an appointment once a-month, furnishing his own horse ; 
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and it was rather discouraging to receive in the end fifteen silver dollars 
for his year’s labour. When a delegation waited upon him from the 
church afterward, entreating him to continue his services upon his own 
terms of payment, he declined. The previous result had hurt him too 
deeply. How he and his young wife and their baby managed to live 
upon their income so small from all sources was a matter of ever-increasing 
and pleasing astonishment to them. But there was a charm in it all, 
which more than made up for the lack of so base a thing as money. 
The life was such a breezy, out-of-door one, the people were so cordial, 
and so much at the very beginning of things themselves, the growth of 
the church was so rapid by reason of the stream of new comers, such a 
pic-nic sort of existence it was, so many were the reminders therein of 
Eden itself, that the young couple cared almost as little for salary as 
did Adam and Eve. But this was not always so. 

Another young clergyman, upon coming to Texas, took one of the 
most important and hopeful of its fields. Possessed of noble powers and a 
thoroughly-trained intellect, his success would have been certain had he 
not, from his arrival, so ridiculed and denounced as upstart and illiterate 
another denomination, as to destroy his own influence. Another young, 
ardent, and thoroughly-educated brother was welcomed almost with 
acclamation in a new and flourishing town. The materials for a strong 
organisation were ready, as well as means to pay him a good salary and 
to build a church. The unfinished court-house was the only place in 
which service could be held, and nearly the whole population assembled 
in it on Sunday to hear him preach. On entering the building, he 
found to his dismay that a small table was the only pulpit there. But 
it was too low. How was it possible for him to read his sermon ? 
Spying some loose bricks lying in one corner, he piled up several of 
them under each leg of the table to lift it high enough, and proceeded 
with the service. The sermon was an excellent one, the people were 
appreciative, the preacher warmed to his work. Alas, in the ardour of 
his eloquence his hand smote upon his MS., the table flew in one direc- 
tion, his sermon in the other. There was a peal of irrepressible laughter, 
and so mortified was he, that upon Monday morning he had disappeared. 

Sometimes the new comer fled terrified from a place because the 
people seemed so rough, or because the salary was so small; but the 
deadly difficulty lay in this, that somehow in preparing himself for the 
ministry, the young minister had thoroughly disqualified himself for that 
intimate and genial intercourse with his fellow-men which is essential to 
success in a society, at least, whose relations are as close and cordial as 
they are in Texas. Such was not always the case. 

In one instance, a newly-arrived cleric accompanied a party of brethren 
to presbytery upon horseback. There had been heavy rains, and they 
found themselves barred one day by waters which had flooded the high- 
way, submerging the bridge which spanned the insurgent creek. It was 
an important meeting of presbytery ; they could not wait for the deluge 
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to abate. The young brother decided the question instantly. Leaving 
his friends to follow in an old canoe with the saddles, saddle-bags, and 
his clothing, he swam his own horse over, the other horses swimming 
after and behind him. The windings of the road were such that it was 
nearly a quarter of a mile before dry land was reached, but the end was 
attained, and the presbytery was unusually indulgent in its examination 
into the other qualifications of their youthful recruit. It was the same 
young brother who arrived at the newly-elected capital of the State, 
knowing of but one Presbyterian in the place ; his course was illus- 
trative of the entire matter of the planting of churches in new regions. 
He was invited to preach in the old building then used as the hall of legis- 
lature. Five persons remained after service, and were organised by him 
intoachurch. As time rolled by, souls were converted, emigrants arrived, 
a church edifice was erected, and a strong society formed. 

With the exception of this pastor and two others, the Presbyterian 
ministers throughout the State cast in their lot with the Southern Con- 
federacy ; conscientious convictions governing the action in both cases. 
As the result, there are to-day three presbyteries and a synod in Texas 
in connection with the Northern Assembly, and a much larger number of 
churches and ministers connected with the Southern Church. 

Among the trees of Texas none strikes a visitor more impressively 
than the Live Oak. Growing very slowly, but to noble dimensions at 
last, its sturdy boughs reach out on every side almost parallel to the 
earth, and for every such vigorous and far-stretching limb there is, it is 
said, a root as large and thriving beneath the soil. God has blessed, and 
is abundantly blessing, the sister denominations in Texas, but the Live 
Oak seems to the perhaps too partial eyes of the writer, the emblem of 
the denomination to which special allusion has been here made. Its 
growth may seem comparatively slow, but it is sure, and tends toward 
vast results ; for its roots are many more than its boughs, are strong 
and full of sap, and they take hold upon the very bases of the world. 

WILLIAM M. Baker. 


THE LAST RESORT OF POLYGAMY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ORMONISM has its centre in the territory of Utah, which is 
situated about midway between the Mississippi river and the 

Pacific Ocean. Among its peculiar and distinguishing characteristics is 
the practice of polygamy. The Mormon religion, and the system of 
laws which the Mormons sought to fasten upon the territory, before its 
organisation by the Government of the United States, recognise and 
protect this practice. But all the territory lying within the national 
limits, and outside the boundaries of the separate States, is under the 
control and subject to the laws of the general Government. The right 
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of local self-government does not exist until the organisation of a State 
and its admission into the Union. Utah is not yet organised as a State, 
but remains in a territorial condition, and is therefore subject to the 
laws of Congress, which are administered by courts established by the 
same authority. Among these laws is one, applicable to all the Terri- 
tories, which prohibits bigamy and prescribes the punishment to be 
inflicted upon any person found guilty of this offence. In a recent case, 
which has attracted much attention, a defendant was prosecuted under 
this statute. He pleaded that the Act of Congress was unconstitutional 
and void. The clause in the Constitution upon which he rested this 
plea is in these words: “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” His 
position was that polygamy was enjoined by his religion, and that the 
Act of Congress under which he was prosecuted did therefore ‘“ prohibit 
its free exercise,” in this respect, of his religion. The case at length 
reached the Supreme Court of the United States, and that Court held 
the Act of Congress to be constitutional, and the conviction and sentence 
under it to be proper. This case settles finally the legal status of poly- 
gamy in the Territories of the United States. So long as the territorial 
condition continues, polygamy in Utah, as in all the other Territories 
under the control of Congress, is a crime, punishable in the United 
States courts. It is greatly to be hoped that it will be proceeded against 
with rigour until the practice is wholly broken up. 

But an examination of this case suggests the question, “Should Utah 
be admitted into the Union as a State, what would be the situation of 
Mormonism and polygamy?” Under our complex system, the United 
States Government guarantees to each of the several States a Republican 
form of government; and to the citizens of the several States certain 
civil rights and immunities. Beyond these narrow limitations, the States 
are left free to regulate their own institutions. They may make new 
constitutions as often as they please, so long as they keep within the 
prescribed limits. It is therefore difficult to see why any State might 
not set up an established religion, and prohibit the free exercise of any 
other form of religion than that so established. The Constitution of 
the United States does not prohibit the exercise of such a power by the 
States, nor does the United States Government undertake to protect 
the citizens of the several States from any legislation affecting their 
religious liberty except that of Congress. The words of the Constitution 
are: “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ;” but as to the power of the 
States over the same subject, the Constitution is silent. 

The question has arisen, however, in the courts, and a discussion of it 
may be found in the case of Permoti versus First Municipality.* Permoti 
was a Roman Catholic priest in the city of New Orleans. By an 
ordinance of the First Municipality in that city, it was provided that 


* See Hawkins’ Reports. 
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any priest who should officiate at any funeral in any church other than 
an “obituary chapel,” should be punished by fine. Permoti, in disregard 
of the ordinance, officiated at a funeral in the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Augustine. Proceedings were instituted against him under the 
provisions of this ordinance. He made defence upon the ground that 
the ordinance was in violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
and cited the same provision which was cited and relied on in the 
recent bigamy case. The City Court of New Orleans ruled against him, 
and he was convicted. He brought his case into the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and sought to procure a reversal of the judgment of 
the court below. But the Court held that it had no jurisdiction, and 
dismissed his appeal. The Court said, “The question presented by the 
record is exclusively of State cognisance, and equally so in the old 
States and the new ones.” This was the ground upon which the appeal 
was dismissed. Upon the general subject the Court further said, “The 
Constitution makes no provision for protecting the citizens of the respec- 
tive States in their religious liberties ; that is left to the State constitu- 
tions and laws ; nor is there any inhibition imposed by the Constitution 
of the United States in this respect on the States.” The inevitable 
conclusion is, that if any State should set up an established church, and 
provide penalities for non-conformity, the United States courts could 
afford no relief. If, therefore, Utah should be admitted into the Union 
as a State without condition, and without any previous modification of 
the Constitution of the United States, she would pass out from under 
the laws of Congress, and become invested with the power of self-govern- 
ment. The subject of an “establishment of religion’ would then be, 
as was said in Permoti’s case, a matter “exclusively of State cognis- 
ance;” and Mormonism might become the established religion of the 
State of Utah. The repeal of all laws against bigamy, and the enact- 
ment of others regulating polygamous marriages and settling the legiti- 
macy of the issue, would follow. This done, Mormonism and polygamy 
would be entrenched behind State sovereignty as expounded by the 
Supreme Court in Permoti’s case. 

Polygamy, having been driven from the courts, finds its “last resort” 
in Congress. It must turn from the Constitution of the United States 
to politics; and find in the admission of Utah into the Union, that 
refuge from prosecution and punishment which the United States refuse 
to it in the Territories. 

In Utah, the Territory, the United States make and enforce the laws. 
In Utah, the State, the laws would be made and enforced by the people 
of the State. Unless, therefore, the American people are willing to see 
this hideous vice legalised and perpetuated, they must see to it that the 
territorial condition continues. Whether it shall continue or not, is for 
Congress to determine. To Congress, then, the friends of morality must 
turn their attention, for it is to Congress that polygamy will now make 
its appeal. H. W. Wiis. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 


GLANCES ALL RouND. 


Ir will be seen that in the present number of our Journal there are fuller reports 
than in any of its predecessors of religious and ecclesiastical movements in various 
countries, chiefly in the Continent of Europe. 

Dr. Hoedemaker, in a leading article, draws our attention to Holland, a 

country to which we owe so much, whether we consider the noble stand of its 
confessors, or the fame of its theologians, or the refuge which it afforded to the 
faithful of other lands in days of persecution. It is gratifying to learn that after 
so long predominance of Rationalism, the cause of belief is decidedly advancing. 
It appears, however, that in that country, believing theologians are not all of one 
sort ; some, apparently including Dr. Uosterzee, inclining to more general views 
of evangelical religion as represented in the Evangelical Alliance ; and others, 
embracing some of the National Church, and the whole of the separate Church, 
to the more exact theology of the Synod of Dort. We hope to be favoured 
soon with further contributions from Dr. Hoedemaker and others illustrative not 
only of the theology of Holland, but of its active Christian life. 
. Monsieur Babut, of Nimes, gives us some interesting statements regarding the 
Reformed Church of France. The conflict between the confessional and the 
liberal sections of that Church has been long familiar to the Christian world. It 
is interesting to us, as Presbyterians, to observe that it is the more believing 
section that are pressing for the restoration of the Synod or General Assembly, 
while the Rationalist section are opposed to that step. Scotchmen will feel 
carried back at least two hundred years in the history of their own Church, when 
the right of assemblies was so closely bound up with the cause of the Gospel. We 
assure our French friends, that in this and other steps which are engaging so 
much of their attention, their brethren in other lands and other Churches feel a 
lively sympathy. 

Monsieur Wheatcroft, of Orleans, in another communication from France, gives 
us the rationale of a local question of no small interest—the site of the theological 
Faculté of the Reformed Church. We fancy that both in Great Britain and in 
America it is now the general belief that theological colleges are placed most 
advantageously in the great centres of population. They are apt to get sleepy in 
villages and country towns, and even study goes on more briskly where a strong 
current of life is flowing, than where “ universal silence reigns.” 

The notes of Mr. Carlyle on Germany are derived both from personal know- 
ledge, correspondence with friends, and the ecclesiastical and theological journals 
of the country. Our readers will peruse with interest the reference to the deeply- 
momentous questions lying on the border-land between religion and politics— 
socialism, marriage, and the like—that are now agitating Germany. In regard 
to the ecclesiastical movement, it is reassuring to know that the tendencies towards 
synodal government are coincident with the progress of the old evangelical faith 
of Germany. Mr. Carlyle is most emphatic in claiming for evangelical faith that 
it is decidedly in the ascendant at the present day in the fatherland, and that its 
champions are bold and fearless as in Luther’s days, and we bless God for the 
assurance. Most interesting of all are the tidings of advancing missionary effort, 
and of progress in the ever-blessed work of going into all the world and preaching 
the Gospel to every creature. 

From Spain we have such news of intolerance and persecution as accords with 
the country of the Inquisition. And the change of Government that has taken 
place since the date of Mr. Fliedner’s letter does not encourage hope for the future. 
It would be vain to expect that Spain would weigh the remonstrances of heretics, 
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but surely a Roman Catholic like the late Count de Montalembert might influence 
her, and no man more decidedly ascribed the degradation of the country to its 
intolerance and bigotry. Meanwhile, let our prayers ascend for the son of the 
late pastor of Kaiserswerth, in his labours for the good of Spain, and upon the 
other devoted Protestant labourers who love her too well to be frightened from 
their duty even by the horrors of a Spanish jail. 

We are always glad to hear from Italy; and Signor Meille’s letter has a cheery 
ring, albeit he does remind us of that ugly, repulsive fact, that evangelical effort 
in the peninsula is as many-coloured as Joseph’s coat, and that the centre of 
Romish unity is at the same time a focus of Protestant sectology. 

Dr. Leighton Wilson, of the American Presbyterian Church (South), is well 
entitled to instruct us regarding the great region of Central Equatorial Africa, 
having himself been at one time a missionary there. Many of our readers will 
be deeply interested especially in what he tells us of the language of that vast 
district, and the great facilities which Providence has provided for spreading 
Christianity over it. This will evidently be one of the great Christian enterprises 
of the next generation. 

From Dr. Morrison, a venerable American missionary in India, we have in- 
formation regarding the. progress of Presbyterian organisation in the native 
Churches of the Indian continent. More will soon be told us on this subject. 
If any form of native Indian Church is likely to be devised, round which all 
denominations might form, the Presbyterian organisation is possibly that which 
presents most facilities. The question is one of deep interest, and intimately 
connected with the permanent prosperity of Christianity in India. 


A GIRDLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


On the last evening of the meetings of the General Presbyterian Council at 
Edinburgh, when the assembled brethren were on the eve of dispersing to their 
homes all over the globe, it was suggested by one of the speakers that on Satur- 
day evenings, when many were in the habit of praying for a blessing on the 
labours of the following day, it would be well to embrace in the circle of prayer 
all the Churches represented in the Presbyterian Alliance. The idea was thrown 
out that, following the course of the sun in his march from east to west, pouring 
his light on the countries successively unfolded to his influence, friends should pray 
that, on the coming Sabbath, the Sun of Righteousness might pour His healing beams 
on Church after Church, according to their geographical position, and the time of 
day at which the people would be assembling for worship. It is an interesting 
exercise in geography, and fitted we think to touch the heart as well as the 
imagination, to consider in what order the blessing would come down during the 
twenty-four hours of the Sabbath on the various Churches, should such prayers be 
answered. 

Perhaps we may first refer to a previous question—when and where does the 
Sabbath begin? It is certain that the Sabbath embraces a different portion of 
time according to the longitude of the country observing it. The American 
Sabbath, for example, begins and ends five hours later than the British. 
Countries lying on what we in Britain would call the back of the world might, 
if they chose, reckon themselves to be either in advance of Great Britain or 
behind it. If Fiji took its time from the West, its Sabbath would be twenty-four 
hours later than if it took it from the East. We believe there has been a 
practical difficulty, in some instances, as to which time should be taken. This, 
however, applies only to a few islands; the great continents have no such 
difficulty. 

Taking the meridian of Greenwich as our standard, we shall find, as New 
Zealand is precisely at the opposite side of the globe, that on our Saturday niglit 
the Sabbath would have already dawned on Dunedin and Canterbury and 
other places, and Christian families there would be preparing for their morn- 
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ing visit to the sanctuary. Thus, New Zealand, one of the newest of countries, 
would be the earliest to experience the dew of heaven. About two hours 
later, Sydney, Melbourne, and Western Australia would get the blessing, 
which would also fall at the same time on the mission congregations of Japan. 
An hour and a-half further on, the rays of mercy would light on China, and 
Confucius would give place anew to Christ. In two hours more, the blessing has 
reached Calcutta, and for nearly an hour spreads westward to Bombay and 
Lahore. During the next two hours the light falls on Christian stations few 
and far between, in Turkestan, Persia, and Arabia. Then comes Madagascar 
with its bright mission church, Natal and the Cape of Good Hope, Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. During the next two hours, all that lies between Turkey and 
Britain—including Greece, Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, Prussia, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, France, England, and Scotland come under the influence of the Sun 
of Righteousness. Half-an-hour later, it is the turn of Ireland, Portugal, and 
the west coast of Africa, And then for an hour there is no fresh land, save the 
Azores and Cape Verd islands, so we may think of those that are afar off on the 
sea, and pray that in their solitude they may not be forgotten of the Father. 
Another hour, and the eastern shores of South America, with its great spiritual 
desolation, come into view. Then come the United States and West India 
islands, with their thousands of churches and Sunday schools and Christian 
activities of every varied kind. Fully three hours are occupied by the sun in 
traversing that great continent. In the extreme west lies Polynesia with its 
lovely islands,—islands of barbarism in very deed when we first knew them, but 
now many of them more like Islands of the Blest. And when we reach Fiji, we 
are again on the meridian of New Zealand, where the Sabbath dawned twenty- 
four hours before. 

But what a wide and varied field our minds have passed over! More than 
twenty thousand Presbyterian congregations, with many a mission station, 
manned by missionaries with their families and other helpers, feeling so very 
deeply how much they need our prayers. But our hearts cannot confine them- 
selves to our own Churches ; our petitions go up for God’s blessing on all who 
call on the name of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours. The exercise in which we 
have been engaged is good for us as well as our brethren; it is good for us to 
remember what a vast measure of spiritual blessing our globe requires ; and our 
faith is helped when we think that there is no incongruity between the diffusive 
bounty of the literal sun and the Sun of Righteousness, and that the boundless 
influence of the one is but the type and symbol of the glorious efficacy which, 
through faith and prayer, may come from the other. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
A CuRrIsTIAN PRINCEsS. 

THE winter now passed has been one of such manifold and deep distress, that it 
is a comfort to have any bright picture to refer to, even though it be set in a 
mourning frame. No deeper shadow was cast on the country than that which 
fell on it near Christmas, when the Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, succumbed to an attack of diphtheria. She had always been a favourite 
with the nation, and every one admired and loved her for her devotion to her 
dying father, and to her apparently dying brother, and for her beautiful and self- 
denying efforts to strengthen and cheer her mother in her time of bereavement 
and desolation. When the news of her own death was spread over the nation, 
after she had nursed her children, all but one, through the awful disease, there 
was not only all the tender sorrow for one so beloved and honoured, but also a 
grim sense of a terrible tragedy—a sense of a visitation of death in its rudest, 
harshest, most relentless form. 

It was only some time after her death that the public came to know something . 
of the Christian history of the Princess, Probably many do not know it yet. 
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There was a suspicion that after her marriage she had fallen under the influence 
of Rationalism. However that may have been, it is now known that a few years 
ago, when she lost one of her little children through his falling accidentally from a 
window, it pleased God to give her a new experience of His grace. As she 
herself is reported to have said—‘ Through much tribulation she entered into the 
kingdom of God.” She is said also to have remarked that some words of a 
Scotchman, in very humble life, had been of much use to her in her spiritual 
experience. So Miss Marsh tells us, in a little tract on the Princess. 

Her last visit to England, shortly before her death, evinced the nature of the 
change that had passed over her. Residing quietly at Eastbourne, she busied 
herself in the work of faith and labour of love. She would enter the Sunday 
school, sit down among the children, and listen to the lesson ; or she would go to 
Brighton. to visit the Home for Penitents. In London, she spent much time in 
going through the hospitals and asylums, that she might learn the most approved 
methods of nursing ; while she also visited many of the homes of the working 
classes, and attended meetings of the poor. So far from taking advantage of her 
position to live in ease and luxury, she resolutely and conscientiously set aside 
any such life ; remembered what she owed to Him who came to seek and to save 
the lost ; making it the rule of her life 


“To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


But why do we refer to such things in an ecclesiastical journal? Not certainly 
for any sectarian purpose, but because this beautiful result of Christian belief 
exemplifies in the rarest manner the true outcome of all evangelical effort and 
prayer. This is the kind of result which all true Churches are trying to realise. 
In high life or in low life it matters not ; but the aim of all true Churches is, 
by God’s blessing, to produce this unselfish, loving, devoted spirit. Every true 
Church rejoices in this instance of it, however far from its sphere royalty may be. 
Perhaps all may see in it an answer to those numberless prayers for the Queen 
and the Royal Family which rise from all our Churches, and in cases not a few 
are much more than a form. Anyhow, we believe there is hardly a Christian 
minister throughout the British isles who does not feel encouraged by the spiritual 
history of this Princess, to go on sowing the good seed of the kingdom, and 
especially to pray that those dark events in families—the death of children and 
the like—which seem as if they would utterly crush the hearts around them, may 
turn out to be messengers of Heaven, carrying the richest treasures from the 
King of kings. 


FRANCE 
Letter from M. le Pasteur C. E. Basut, Vimes. 


You have done me the honour of associating me with your noble enterprise in 
asking me to give you information from time to time about the situation and 
progress of our Protestant Churches, especially those in the South of France. 
In taking up my pen, I fear I have been rash in entertaining your kind pro- 
position. How shall I be able, in the few moments snatched with difficulty from 
my Official and other occupations, to fulfil my engagement in a manner fitted to 
interest your readers? What reassures me in this relation is the kind and faith- 
ful sympathy which the Protestant Churches of England, Scotland, and America 
have never ceased to manifest, and which they show more than ever to-day towards 
their aged and venerable sister, the Reformed Church of France. This sympathy 
finds expression not only in words, but in the most active co-operation, and the 
most generous devotion. At this moment, as every one knows, the most 
prosperous evangelistic labours in Paris are being conducted by English Christians, 
This circumstance, it is true, is more to the honour of our neighbours than to our 
own ; it proves that the present faithfulness and activity of our churches do not 
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rise to the height of their past virtues and sufferings. But the more our imper- 
fections and miseries, the greater need is there for our brethren from without 
encircling us with their prayers and their Christian love. Happy shall I be, if 
these letters contribute their little part to secure for us this aid, so precious and 
so necessary for our feebleness. 

I. 

It is not without regret that I devote this first letter to informing you of 
certain internal debates, within the Reformed Church, which constitute the most 
vexatious side of our actual situation, though it must be confessed, at the same 
time, that they constitute its most prominent side. The history of French 
Protestantism in the nineteenth century is, above all things, the history of the 
formation of the Evangelical party and its struggle with the Liberals. This con- 
flict dominates all the other manifestations of ecclesiastical life ; it is constantly 
present to the thoughts of our writers, our journalists, and our preachers them- 
selves ; it furnishes the chiefs and champions of both parties with an opportunity 
of exercising a zeal which has its praiseworthy side, but which has not been 
always exempt from bitterness—a convenient pretext to the multitude for 
religious indifference or scepticism. If it has not (thank God!) paralysed the 
efforts of our evangelistic and benevolent work, it hinders and compromises them 
in more than one respect. How, for example, shall we succeed in attracting and 
retaining with us those fugitives from Catholicism of whom M. Réveillaud was 
the eloquent interpreter in the first number of this Journal, if the asylum we offer 
them has less resemblance to a temple than to an arena of battle ? 

It is well enough to have no predilection for ecclesiastical questions, and also 
to deplore the acrimony with which they are too often discussed ; but one cannot 
shirk them, and must recognise their importance. They constitute, according to 
Dr. Schaff and our own Vinet, the grand religious problem of the nineteenth 
century. Roman Catholicism has solved them in its own way by proclaiming 
the most thorough spiritual despotism, at least in theory, which ever existed. 
But as regards Protestantism, the religion of faith and liberty, the problem is 
quite otherwise complicated ; and it need not astonish us if the solution is slow 
and difficult, and if, so to say, the question of the Church is “ the heel of Achilles” 
for Protestantism. We Presbyterians have adopted and we extol the republican 
form of church constitution—the government of the Christian Society by the 
Christian people. I consider this system the most truly conformed to the spirit 
of the Gospel, and to the best aspirations of the modern conscience. But the 
more noble an enterprise is, the greater and more numerous are the perils which 
accompany it. These perils are everywhere apparent, terrible, and, at least in 
appearance, invincible, in the national Churches, united to the State. How shall 
these Churches be able to reconcile their multitudinistic character and their 
democratic organisation with the firm profession of the truths on which they are 
founded? How shall they remain at once national and believing, since the 
majority of the nation has ceased to believe? Will it not be necessary for them 
either, jealous before all things of maintaining their Christian character, to 
detach themselves suddenly or by degrees from the unbelieving multitude, so as 
no longer to count on anything but the concourse of their true members, and no 
longer to be governed by anybody but themselves? or else, resolved to remain 
national at whatever cost, to resign themselves to the position of being merely a 
representation of the diverse religious, or perhaps irreligious, opinions which rule 
in the nominally Protestant party of the nation ? 

If there is between these two extremes a middle and sure path, how is it to be 
found and followed? If there is a remedy for these evils, a preservative from 
these perils, where is this preservative, where is this remedy? Such is the truly 
tragic question which presents itself, and is being discussed to-day, in the Con- 
tinental countries, where the Church is fully united to the State while organised 
on Presbyterian principles—that is to say, in France, Holland, and Switzerland. 
Scotland, I believe, is more happy than we, because the Christian faith—by 
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which I mean here the acceptance of the fundamental truths of the Gospel, either 
with or without conversion of the heart—is still there, more than with us, a 
universal fact. As for France, she seems destined to be, in religion as in politics, 
a kind of laboratory where perilous experiences are gone through, for the instruc- 
tion and profit of other nations, The logical spirit and ardent character of her 
inhabitants have this effect, that principles express themselves in her case with 
greater clearness than elsewhere, and tend more directly and more rapidly to pro- 
duce all the practical consequences which they involve. That is why the intestine 
war which rages, more or less, in all the Protestant National Churches has 
assumed in France a peculiarly intense and grave character. 


T 


I shall not attempt to rise to the origin of the two tendencies which make 
themselves felt to-day in the Reformed Churches of Fr: ance, or to trace the different 
phases of their conflict since the introduction of the law of the ‘18 Germinal an 
X.” (7th April, 1802), as the legal basis of the existing Church. This history 
is certainly not lacking in interest, but it has been told, and well told ;* and if 
I were to attempt to tell it again on my own account, I should run the risk of 
sending you a volume, instead of a letter. 

It will suffice for my purpose to characterise each of the two parties by a 
rapid and comparative outline of the principles which they profess. Since I cannot 
help naming them, I shall give to each the name it prefers above all others, if I 
call the one Lvangelical and the other Liberal. The Liberals, of course, retain what 
is, for them, the true foundation of the Gospel, and declare themselves attached 
to it no less than their opponents ; while the Evangelicals in turn flatter themselves 
that they do not yield a whit to the Liberals in their love for liberty. In point 
of doctrine, the Evangelicals neither mean to impose on the Church of our day the 
admirable confession of faith called * the Rochelle,” in its letter and in its details, 
nor to replace it by a new confession of faith. There is not in France a strictly 
confessional party, as in Holland or in Germany. But they maintain the truths 
which were the common foundation of the different Protestant confessions of faith 
of the sixteenth century, and specially the two principles which theologians, by 
common consent, regard as constituting Protestantism—the formal principle, or 
the religious authority of the Holy Scriptures ; and the material principle, or the 
justification of the sinner by faith in Jesus Christ.t For them, Christianity is 
first of all a Divine work of revelation and redemption, which man is called on 
to receive and appropriate by faith. 

The Liberals are divided in opinion on various points. Some of them resolutely 
reject the historic and dogmatic affirmations which characterise supernaturalism ; 
others admit them on their own account, but attribute to them only a secondary 
importance. In general, Christianity is for them above all a sublime ethic, which 
is summed up in love to God and to one’s neighbour, and which is enhanced by 
the holy example given by Jesus, and by the beauty of His teaching. 

We hasten to add that we have not hitherto witnessed among the Liberals of 
France, as among several adepts of the same school in Switzerland and Holland, 
doubt attacking even the verities of natural religion, such as the future life and 
the personality of God. With us, the most advanced, those who call themselves 
Radicals, are satisfied as yet—like one of their most distinguished doctors, 
M. Felix Pecant—with standing on the ground of “Christian Theism ” (the title 
of one of his works). 

But in spite of the differences which separate them, the Liberals are unanimous 


* Your English readers will find very sufficient information on this subject in an interesting 
article entitled ‘ French Protestantism,’’ recently published, by an English friend of France, in 
the magazine called Golden Hours (October, 1878). 

+ The short declaration of faith of the Synod of 1872 is summed up in the following 
passage :—‘‘ The Reformed Church of France proclaims the sovereign authority of the sacred 
Scriptures in matters of faith, and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, “the only Son of God, who 
died for our offences, and was raised again for our justification.” 
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in inscribing on their banner—“ Complete, undefined liberty of religious teaching 
in the bosom of the Church!” At least, if this liberty has limits, these, according 
to the Liberals, are found only in the conscience of the pastor himself, or in that 
of the particular congregation which has called him, and puts confidence in him. j 
According to the Evangelicals, on the contrary, the Reformed Church of France, 
as a religious society, has a determinate faith ‘written in its history, in its tradi- { 
tions, in its liturgies, in the very forms of its worship ; and to it belongs the 
right and the duty to make that faith respected. In society generally all opinions 
are free to be expressed and propagated ; but only Protestant Christianity has 
the right to be preached and taught in the name of the Reformed Church, by her 
ministers and in her religious edifices. 

You perceive here the bond which exists between the dogmatic views of each 
of the two parties, and its preferences in the matter of ecclesiastic government. 
The Evangelical party is, at the same time, the Presbyterian synodal party. It 
would say willingly, with the Moderator of the Synod of Loudun, in 1659, that 
it is impossible for our religion to maintain itself without synodal assemblies. It i 
joyfully hailed the Convocation of the Synod of 1872, by the government of 
M. Thiers, as a restitution of the dearest and most essential of the Church’s 
liberties. Since then it has not ceased to claim with energy; and to pursue with 
passionate intensity, the regular performance of synodal government ; and if it is 
faithful to its recent declarations at Ganges, it will expose itself to a rupture with 
the State sooner than renounce that. 

The Liberal party is to-day less Presbyterian-synodal than Congregationalist, 
not from preference perhaps, for it loves as well as we to recall the memory of 
our fathers, and it knows how tenaciously they held by their synods—but rather 
from circumstances and necessity. Formerly it also claimed the right of holding 

synods ; but when it discovered that the re-establishment of the synodal government 

implied, as a consequence, a certain anxiety for unity in matters of faith, its views 
+ and desires changed, and it has not failed to attack violently, in name of liberty, 
the synodal institution itself. In spite of the Liberal party, the Synod of 1872 
was convoked ; thanks to it, there has not been a new Synod since 1873, Even 
now it is urgently soliciting the Minister of Worship to revive an abortive creation 
of the empire, by constituting a “‘Central Council of the Reformed Churches,” 
which, according to the plan of the Liberals, and contrary to the traditions of our 
Church, should be nominated by the direct universal suffrage of all the Protest- | 
ants. This central council would seem to be destined, in the minds of the 
authors of this project, to kill the synodal régime by substituting itself for the 
general synod. Were the Minister to do what he is counselled to do, he would 
achieve, by a single stroke of authority, a complete revolution in the Church. 
But supposing, what is doubtful, that such a plan were ever adopted by the State, 
it would certainly miscarry in the face of the resistance of all the Evangelical 
Churches. Already the conference of Ganges has unanimously rejected this 
dangerous innovation. 

This brings us toa last point of contrast. The Evangelical party wishes the 
Church to be governed by herself; it views with jealous eye the encroachments of 
the State, and it is right in maintaining that, at least on this side, it is the true 
party of liberty. A great many of its members favour the separation of Church 
and State, and differ from the dissenters only on the question of opportunity. 
The Liberals, for the most part, do not ignore in theory the value of this last 
principle; but they appear to own that, for the present at least, the application 
‘ | of it would not likely be favourable to them. They do not despise the autonomy 
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of the Church as over against the State ; but the liberty which has a true hold on 
their hearts which they love with an ardent and jealous affection, is the liberty of 
each believer, of each congregation, especially of each pastor, as over against the 
Church in general, and the powers which represent it. As a matter of choice, 

they prefer a thousand times, and make no secret of it, to accommodate themselves 
to the tutelage of the State, rather than to the preponderance of the orthodox party. 
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Your readers are now acquainted with the subject of conflict which divides the 
Reformed Church of France, and with the two opposing parties engaged in this 
conflict. There are certain shadings, certain intermediate positions; but for the 
present it is not necessary for us to occupy ourselves with them. To complete 
the picture, we should have to recount at least the most recent turns in the con- 
flict—to trace rapidly the principal resolutions of the Synod of 1872 ; the opposition 
they excited ; the attitude taken by the State in relation to the two parties; the 
ground which each of the two has gained or lost during these last years; the 
attempts at conciliation, and their ill success. In conclusion, we should have to 
indicate the at least provisional solution which appears to emerge from this 
gathering of facts, and to tell how, at the conference of Ganges, if we are not 
mistaken, a step was made towards this solution. But, however careful one 
might be to abridge, all this cannot be written in a few lines, and I fear I may 
already have transgressed the limits you are good enough to assign tome. If 
God permit, and if your readers have ‘had the | patience to follow me thus far, T 
promise to meet them again in an early number, where I shall complete this 
imperfect account of our ecclesiastical position ; and it will accord with my own 
wishes if, having fulfilled this necessary but ungrateful part of my task as corre- 
spondent and informant, I shall be able to discourse on subjects more fitted to 
gladden and edify them. 


THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES QUESTION. 


By M. le Pasteur H. J. Wuearcrort, B.D., Orleans. 


ALL matters connected with the training and educating of candidates for the 
ministry have always absorbed a large share of the interest and attention of the 
French Reformed Church. One of the leading characteristics of the great move- 

ment of which Calvin was the initiator in France was the importance attached to 

the question of theological studies, During the short intervals of peace which 

their persecutors allowed them, the Huguenots employed themselves in organising 

centres of learning, whence the Gospel light might be brought to shine brightly 

on the surrounding darkness. Their academies very soon acquired great import- 

ance, and the names of Montauban, Saumur, and Sedan recall the memory of the 

theological achievements of the old Reformers. Scholars such as Samuel Bochard, 

historians such as Basnage, orators like Saurin, are instances of what the austere 

training of our old Presbyterian colleges could send forth as signs of their intel- 

lectual vitality. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and during the sad | 
times of the “ désert,” the itinerant pastors, who, like their Scotch brethren of the 
Covenant, went from place to place to fan the spark of religious life among the 

scattered Huguenots who had not left France, mostly studied at the University 
of Geneva. This state of things lasted for more than a hundred years; then 
came the blast of the French Revolution, which swept away the old order of 
things. It was succeeded by the Napoleonic reaction, from whence dates the 
organisation of our theological “ Facultés,” which remained unchanged until the last 
war, and which is now undergoing a crisis, the issue of which it is difficult at 
present to foresee. 

In virtue of the “ concordat ”—i.e., the convention by which the mutual rela- 
tions of the Romish, Lutheran, and Presbyterian communions to the State were 
agreed upon—the candidates for the ministry in the French Reformed Church 
were obliged, after taking their B.A. degree, to spend five years at one of the 
theological “ Facultés” recognised by the Minister of Public Instruction, for the 
purpose of acquiring that of B.D. 

These “ Facultés” were three i an, which, by its old scientific 
traditions and geographical situation, was naturally selected for Southern France ; 
Geneva, which was at that time included in the French political system ; and 
finally Strasburg. The Faculté of Strasburg differed from the sister institutions 
by its pre-eminently Lutheran character, being especially intended to become a 
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centre of study for the youths of eastern France, where Lutheranism predominates. 
Still, two professors always belonged to the Presbyterian denomination, and 
students of the Reformed Church were allowed to take their B.D. degree before 
the Strasburg Board of professors. 

Such was the manner in which our candidates for the ministry were trained 
during the first sixty-five years of the present century, and the results were 
generally admitted to be satisfactory. The new college of Montauban especially 
showed itself worthy of the old university where Chamier had taught, and 
Professors Adolphe Monod, Jalaquier, and De Félice, gave lustre not only to the 
“ Faculté,” but also to the Church itself. Several times, however, the expediency 
of withdrawing the Faculté from Montauban was seriously considered, both 
in official and ecclesiastical circles. In 1835, a committee, appointed by Govern- 
ment, comprising the Protestant members of the Upper and Lower Houses and 
the presidents of the most important presbyteries, urged the necessity of re- 
moving the theological college to some large university town, and advocated 
its transfer to Paris. Again, in the latter years of the Second Empire, this 
measure was favourably considered by many Protestants, and an additional 
reason was found in the unmistakably rationalistic tendencies of the Montauban 
local clergy. The agitation subsided, however, and soon public attention was 
absorbed by the pseudo reforms of the parliamentary institutions, and shortly 
afterwards by the premonitory symptoms of the great war and its terrible 
results. During the disastrous winter of 1870-71, the theological colleges were 
closed, while professors and students were dispersed, either serving with 
the army, or in the ambulance corps. It will easily be imagined that our 
theological institutions suffered in no small degree from the fatal termination of 
the Franco-German contest. Strasburg was reannexed to the German Father- 

land, and the French Lutheran Church lost thereby its only seat of learning. 
True, Alsace having once more become a German Province, French Lutheranism 
was considerably reduced in numbers ; but still, a rather large number of churches 
of the “ Confession d’ Augsburg” remained on our eastern frontier, and it became 
a matter of primary importance that their candidates for the ministry should not 
be deprived of the means necessary to acquire their B.D, degree. The matter 
was carried before the Lutheran Synod assembled in Paris, and this body immedi- 
ately petitioned Goverament that measures should be taken for the reorganisation 
of their Faculté. At the same time, the General Assembly of the Reformed 
Church, after the lapse of two hundred years, met once more under the auspices 
of M. Thiers’ Government. Among the many important questions which were 
then broached, was that of transferring our theological college from Montauban 
to another locality offering greater facilities for study in different branches of 
learning. Paris was immediately named as the centre where this idea might best 
be realised. But a large minority of deputies opposed the choice of Paris on 
various grounds, especially on account of the temptations and evil influences 
under which young men would necessarily be placed. These arguments, however, 
did not prevail when one of the deputies, Pastor Dhombres, plainly showed 
that if the theological college of the Reformed Church were not established in 
Paris, it would before long lose all influence. It was evident that a Lutheran 
Faculté, established in Paris, with power to confer the B.D. degree on students 
belonging to the Reformed Church would, in process of time, attract a very con- 
siderable number of candidates, and thus weaken, and finally annihilate the influ- 
ence of the provincial college. This consideration prevailed, and an address, 
similar to that of the Lutheran Synod, was forwarded to the Minister of Public 
Worship, to the effect that the theological staff of the Montauban Faculté be 
transferred to Paris, and united to that of the former Faculté de Strasbourg. 

There is no doubt that the Rev. E. Dhombres had detected beforehand the 
manifold difficulties which events would throw in the path of our old southern 
college, and had the Government immediately complied with the request of the 
General Assembly, our Church would have been spared, with regard to the train- 
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ing of her young pastors, the painful crisis through which she is at present passing. 
It was not so, however, and a year or two passed before the cares of State allowed 
the Minister to give his attention to the important matters which had been laid 
before him by the two Synods. 

Meanwhile, an event of considerable importance had taken place ; a free Pro- 
testant theological institute had been established in Paris by the professor of the 
Strasburg University, who had left Alsace after the annexation. Several distin- 
guished theologians among the Paris pastors consented to occupy some of the 
chairs of the embryo university. As yet, there was no danger for the Montauban 
“ Faculté,” in the opening of a mere series of lectures on religious science by a few 
eminent scholars of the metropolis, but fears were entertained, that if once the 
Paris ‘‘ Ecole de Théologie” were fairly launched, it might be allowed to confer 
degrees, and thus become a formidable rival of the southern college. 

The question was considered of sufficient importance to justify an address on 
the subject, from the Dean and Council of the Montauban Faculté, to the Minister 
of Public Worship. The tenor of the memorial was as follows :—‘‘ We admit as 
rational and just, that the Lutheran Church should have a seminary for the 
training of its pastors; but we beg that we be not condemned to witness the 
progressive decline of our own college. This decline is inevitable, if two faculties 
are allowed to exist, one in the provinces, and the other at Paris. If the Stras- 
burg professors are to be reorganised as a scientific body at Paris, we ask that 
our college be also transferred there, in conformity with the petitions presented 
by the two Synods of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, that a united uni- 
versity be founded in Paris, comprehending professorships of both communions.” 

I must now explain why such importance was attached to the settlement of the 
question of the two Facultés. The future of the Reformed Church was at stake. 
By law, the presbyteries nominate the professors of theology when a chair be- 
comes vacant. Now, it is plain, that if a powerful Lutheran Faculté were once 
created in Paris, and attracted, as was not to be doubted, a very large number of 
our candidates to the ministry, the ‘ Eglise réformeé” would thereby lose all 
control over the education of its future spiritual guides, and our students would 
be in danger of being influenced by teachings not wholly uncontaminated with 
German rationalism. Thus a matter, to all appearances of outward organisation, 
became one of fidelity to the old standards of our faith—in fact, a question of 
life or death. 

Events soon showed that the forebodings of the Montauban professors had not 
been groundless. On the 12th of July, 1875, under the influence of Bishop 
Dupanloup, a law was voted by Parliament, conferring on certain corporations 
the right to establish free universities. This measure, which the prelate had 
meant to use as a tool for promoting Roman Catholic influence, was immediately 
utilised by the professors of the Paris “ Ecole de Théologie.” They were soon 
enabled to muster a sufficient staff of professors, and in the spring of 1877, a 
decree appeared, constituting at Paris a Lutheran university ; Dr. Lichtenberger, 
of Strasburg, was named Dean of the “ Faculté,” no mention whatever being made 
of the cor responding transfer to Paris of Montauban College. Since then, 2 as had 
been foreseen, the Paris University is gradually draining the “ Faculté de Mon- 
tauban” of its students ; a seminary has been attached to the Hall, and we have 
before us the singular phenomenon of a body of theologians, who are, with one 
exception, all Lutheran, training candidates, who are, de facto, almost all destined 
to enter the service of the Presbyterian Church, This anomaly has arisen from 
a laudable desire on the part of the State, that the very small Lutheran fraction 
which remained French should enjoy equal privileges with their Presbyterian 
brethren. It is sad, however, that the Reformed Church should turn out to be 
the chief sufferer in the matter. 

Not unnaturally our Church was much startled by the proceedings which had 
thus been carried on to her signal disadvantage ; and, in the absence of her regu- 
larly constituted Synod, which Government has ever since 1872 neglected to call 
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together, conferences of pastors and lay delegates were speedily convened at Paris, 
and in the provinces, for the purpose of calling the attention of the Minister to 
the question. But here the representatives of the “ Eglise réformeé” could not 
succeed in agreeing as to the policy to be pursued. The minority of the Synod 
of 1872 maintain the desirability of retaining among the southern Protestants the 
principal Huguenot seats of learning, and the State authorities, solicited by contra- 
dictory influences, merely allow matters to remain in statu quo. On two points, 
however, the Presbyterian delegates to these conferences were perfectly united— 
first, to claim the right of presentation to the two chairs still vacant at the Paris 
“Faculté;” and secondly, to demand the prompt convocation of the General 
Assembly, with whom rested the final decision. 

Will the present Government, with its very Liberal tendencies, adopt this view? 
will the Minister of Public Worship, with his latitudinarian surroundings, con- 
sent to take any steps favourable to the self-government of the Church such are 
the questions which many Protestants anxiously ask. We cannot but own that 
there is much reason for disquietude. A Church has the right and duty to con- 
trol the training of its future ministry, and the Reformed Church cannot allow 
the mental development of those destined to be its pastors to grow under influ- 
ences which are not those of its ancient faith. Lately this great danger has been 
brought home, so to speak, to many by whom it had formerly been disregarded. 
We have hefore us the “ Discours d’Ouverture,” which was read in presence of the 
assembled Faculté de Paris, by Professor Berger, at the beginning of the winter 
term (November, 1878), and we cannot but admit that the apprehensions felt by 
many with regard to its doctrinal tendencies are not altogether groundless, 

Such is the present aspect of affairs. It is useless to deny the gravity of the 
crisis. Yet one thing remains to us, to contend earnestly, as did our fathers, for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, trusting, by God’s help, that now as ever 
will be found true the grand device of the Huguenot Synods, Flagror, non con- 
sumor (“I burn, but am not consumed ”). 


SPAIN. 
Reticious TOLERATION. 
By Rev. Fritz FirepNer. 


Ir is neither an easy nor an agreeable task to describe within the compass of a 
short article like this the present position of the Protestants in Spain. An account 
of the acts of injustice and violence to which we have been subjected, not only by 
fanatics but also by courts of justice, would not be sufficient to make one under- 
stand the great intellectual struggle which is going on in this country for liberty 
of thought and religious toleration, or to appreciate the position which the Govern- 
ment takes with regard to it. On the other hand, a perusal of the laws and articles 
of the constitution, with their ambiguous explanations, would not form very 
interesting reading. Nevertheless, the struggles for religious liberty of a people 
who have been enslaved for centuries have such a claim to sympathy that even 
the general sketch we offer ought to awaken interest, though, for the sake of 
accuracy, we are obliged to confine ourselves to official documents, instead of 
indulging in striking pictures drawn from episodes in the struggle. 

According to the Prime Minister, Canovas del Castillo, the policy introduced by 
Alfonso XIL., in the spring of 1875, was to be a conciliatory one. The civil war 
was still raging in the North. Priests, like the Cura Santa Cruz or Flix, with 
guns at their shoulders, encouraged their soldiers to the greatest atrocities, and 
justified their conduct by discoursing on “ the falling away of Spain from the unity 
of faith ”—i.e., from intolerance—as consummated in the religious liberty granted 
by the Liberals. It was just, of course, to such representatives of the Romish 
Church that the Liberals could best point as a proof of the fruit borne by that 
Catholicism which had been so almighty in the land. The Government then tried 
to take a neutral position. To please the Liberals, it confirmed the toleration of 
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the Protestants, and hoped to satisfy the Ultramontanes by again establishing, 

with great ostentation, the Romish religion as that of the State, and by forbidding 
all public manifestations to dissenting congregations, This compromise, however, 

pleased neither party—not even the reactionists, though it was a public resilement 
from religious liberty to bare religious toleration. The Ultramontanes tried to 
suppress the evangelical congregations by a clever interpretation of the expression 
* public manifestations ”—a phrase which had evidently been chosen on account 
of its ambiguity. The name on a signboard “ evangelical church or school,” the 
singing of the children or of the congregation, the lights shining from the place of 
meeting on the streets, the going out of the congregation after the sermon—these, 
if you like to consider them so, are public manifestations. And, in fact, when 
the Governor of Mahon forbade the inscription “ evangelical church,” the Govern- 
ment decided that this was a public manifestation, so that all such inscriptions 
throughout Spain were prohibited. Such restrictions had scarcely been intended 
by the Government, but as the press of the opposition made use of the occurrences 
in Mahon to attack the Government, it feared to appear weak by finding fault 
with its officials. However, not to make themselves ridiculous, they passed over 
in silence the children’s singing, which had likewise been objected to by the Prefect 
of Mahon. 

This victory of the Ultramontanes was followed by a defeat in Castilla, In the 
beginning of 1876, under the pretext that a disturbance of the peace had occurred, 
an effort was made to banish the pastor and the teacher of the little congregation 
of Camuiias in the Mancha. But after several weeks spent in negotiating, we 
succeeded in getting the sentence recalled, although there was, of course, no possi- 
bility of having the instigator of these acts of violence punished. 

It is characteristic of the position of those tolerated in Spain that even where they 
are acknowledged to be in the right, their oppressors are allowed to go free, because 
they adhere to the religion of the State, and are under the protection of the ever- 
increasing power of Rome. This could not be made more evident than in the 
case of Iznatoraf, in the province of Jaen. Two priests, accompanied by the 
mayor, forced their way into the house of a poor Protestant, whose wife had 
been confined the day before. They tore the infant from its mother’s arms, dragged 
off a child of two years, and baptised both in triumph, amidst the pealing of the 
bells. In consequence of such rough handling, the youngest child died, and the 
mother was ill for a long time. But what did ‘that matter? The servants of the 
only true Church had rescued two souls from the heretics. The father, no doubt, 
complained to the Minister of the Interior, and after long delay a royal order was 
issued reprimanding the mayor; but the whole affair was so falsely represented 
that the partiality of the Government to Rome was only too evident. 

Government gave but slender proof of a sincere desire to protect dissenters by 
such a mild disapprobation of an outrage committed with the sanction and help of 
the local authorities. But we must not forget to make allowance for its difficult 
position. The cry of rage from the Ultramontane press, and the suspicions eagerly 
thrown out by it, showed that the Jesuits looked upon even such a slight degree 
of tolerance as an ‘attack upon their rights. Their power has been increasing year 
by year, though in general the Sp: aniards dislike their order in spite of their efforts 
to represent “themselves as a national glory. “Society of Jesus”! what a 
world of spiritual slavery and oppression lies for Spain in this word! The other 
monastic orders were a blessing to the land compared with this band, which 
originated in Spain, and grew great for Spain’s destruction. 

Without being able to account for it, all Spaniards have an antipathy to the 
Jesuits, which is shown in hundreds of anecdotes. For instance, a Jesuit riding 
on a swift mule one day, met a poor Franciscan walking barefoot. He could not 
refrain from teasing him, and the red hair of the Minorite furnished him with a 
subject. “ Brother Franciscan,” cried he, “Judas had red hair too.” But the 
other answered, “ We are not certain if Judas had red hair or not, but one thing 
we are sure of—viz., that he belonged to the Society of Jesus !” 
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But is no protection offered by the law, which must surely carry out the 
articles of toleration of the constitution? Could the unhappy father of Iznatoraf 
not seek redress by accusing the priests who were the originators of the crime ? 
This was tried; and the opinion of one of the first Liberal advocates was taken as 
to how the complaint was to be made. But his advice was undecided ; he coun- 
selled us not to make the attempt, and charged us £20! It is evident that when 
lawyer’s advice is so dear, it is impossible for poor Protestants to address com- 
plaints to the authorities, especially as they would have to appeal to the second 
and third courts. And what they have to expect from the first may be seen by 
the following example. In the south of Spain, close to Alicante, is the little 
manufacturing town of Alcoy, where there is an evangelical congregation. One 
of the members there, an elderly woman, lay dying. A priest, hearing of it, 
forced his way into her room against the wishes of her relatives, in order to bring 
back the unconscious woman to the only true Church by means of extreme 
unction. The Protestant pastor came in, having been fetched by the children of 
the woman. He opposed the priest decidedly. ‘ Your office does not call you 
here ; the woman has long belonged to the Protestant congregation.” Thus the 
intruder had to yield ; but the pastor had scarcely left, when the priest returned, 
accompanied by a policeman, and sent the others out of the room till he adminis- 
tered the sacrament to the woman, who was just expiring. She died shortly 
after; and at ten o'clock at night, the second mayor, entering the house with 
some policemen, dragged the body away to the Roman Catholic cemetery, that 
the relations might not have the opportunity of burying it in the Protestant 
burying-ground. The excitement in the little congregation may easily be imagined. 
But worst of all, the evangelical pastor was accused by the judge of having dis- 
turbed a public act of worship of the Romish Church, and on this ground was 
actually condemned to three years of hard labour, and a fine of £100, besides 
expenses. As though this were not enough, he was also condemned to two 
months’ imprisonment for disrespect of the authorities, because he had openly 
said that the body had been stolen from him. No doubt he might have been 
more careful, but in a case where such violence was done to simple justice, we 
cannot judge hardly an unparliamentary expression, which really called the thing 
by its right name. The poor fellow had to rue his want of consideration bitterly. 
It is true that the court of appeal annulled the sentence of the local court for 
“ disturbance of a public act of worship,” but the pastor was finally condemned to 
two months’ imprisonment for disrespect of the authorities, and endured the 
punishment for half the time ere the royal pardon, delayed by the carelessness of 
his Spanish friends, arrived. 

To be imprisoned in Spain is no small matter. The state of the prisons is in- 
credible. This is not the opinion of a foreigner, who is prejudiced against Spain. 
In the first newspaper of the country, there was lately a long article, in which 
every paragraph began with “It is incredible,” and each told of some new abuse 
in the prisons. For the honour of the Spaniards, we must say that cries for re- 
form increase every day ; but a single visit to the Saladero, the principal prison of 
Madrid, is enough to make one sorry even for the rogues whose lot it is to be con- 
fined there. How much worse for the Protestant pastor who had made enemies 
of the judge, the mayor, and the jailor! His cell was a miserable hole, almost 
without light and air, and swarming with vermin ; and bad food, hard treatment, 
bad smells, and sleepless nights were his lot. The jailor, of course, maintained 
that he was excellently treated, when the Government inquired into the matter ; 
and it is possible that he considered this treatment excellent for a heretic. The 
royal pardon, however, soon put an end to his misery, which we regard as a new 
proof that Alfonso’s Government really wishes to grant a certain amount of tolera- 
tion to the dissenters. 

But toleration is not justice. This is clearly shown by the sentence of the court 
of appeal. As already mentioned, this court declared the pastor innocent of 
having “ disturbed an act of public worship,” not because the priest had been the 
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intruder, but because the confession of an invalid and extreme unction were not 
considered as public acts, and for such cases no penalties were allotted. Seventeen 
witnesses, among whom were three of the nearest relations of the dead, testified 
that the woman had belonged to the Protestant congregation, and that her name 
stood on the roll of membership ; and many witnesses testified that she had sent 
for the pastor. The priests, on the other hand, gave their testimony too late, so 
that even according to Spanish law it was not valid, and yet the court held it 
proved that the woman was a Roman Catholic. This is the justice which Spanish 
Protestants may expect from the courts of appeal. 

The judges knew very well that a condemnation under such circumstances 
would be looked on by all Europe as an unexampled mockery of justice. Hence 
they discovered the convenient back-door indicated above; otherwise they would 
have had to proceed against the priests, as those who were really guilty ; and in 
these days no Spanish court would dare to do such a thing. 

We beg the kind reader to excuse these details, as giving a distinct view of the 
present state of Spain. It is quite impossible here to have encroachments on the 
rights of the Protestants punished, or the priests condemned, as has been done in 
Italy. Nor, as has also happened there, is a Protestant teacher likely to be 
praised by our Government for his good influence on the education of the young. 
And yet, even the unequal conflict shows clearly the progress of the evangelical 
movement. Formerly it was ignored, now the attempt is made to re estrain it, 
and both lines of action have been made a means of blessing in the hand of God. 


(To be continued.) 


GERMANY. 
By Rev. J. E. Cartyte. 


Tue state of Germany, both politically and religiously, cannot be said to be at 
present very satisfactory. Looking at it religiously, the journals of higher Christ- 
ian tone own that, while there are causes of thankfulness, there are also sources 
of alarm, and that hope and fear as regards the future are so mingled, that the 
emotion produced is rejoicing as those that rejoiced not, and weeping as those that 
wept not. The almost tragic events of last year—the redoubled attempt to assas- 
sinate the aged Emperor; the outbursts of similar ferocity in Spain and Italy, 
culminating in the terrible } Nihilism of Russia—show what disastrous volcanic 
forces are upheaving ; ; while, on the other hand, it is a token for good, the deep, 
national, German awakening to the perils of society. There is, with all the 
Laodicean indifference of the many in Germany, yet a religious consciousness to 
which to appeal. The higher and nobler and more religious minds are being thus 
moved. They are alive to the peril, and to the need, if society is to be saved, of 
a return to the living God. No one, we may say, has given deeper and truer 
expression to these sentiments than the venerable and leal-hearted Emperor on his 
return to Berlin—of his willingness to bear his wounds, if these should be for the 
healing of society, and of the need of the German youth being taught in the fear of 
the Lord, and to hold in reverence their holy possessions. “A gentle yet faithful 
hint was also given that all was not quite well, religiously, with his good city of 
Berlin. 

The question, how Christianity and the Christian Church are to grapple with 
these evils of society, is one largely discussed in the. religious journals of 
Germany. A number of the solutions proposed relate to what may be called 
‘semi-religious, semi-political questions. For our part, it is not here, we think, that 
lies the real strength of German Christianity. There is far more being accom- 
plished by its own direct and intensified religious action. Still, we may glance, in 
passing, at some of the opinions offered. We certainly quite agree in the view 
that the mere measures for suppressing Socialism adopted by the Prussian and 
German Legislatures will not really eradicate the deep social evil. The snake 
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may be scotched without being killed ; the protruding branches may be lopped off 
while the roots lie yet deeply buried beneath the surface. It may he, indeed, that 
the Government policy will rather aid the Socialists by teaching them wariness 
in action. The recent successes gained by Radical candidates, and the large 
number of votes polled by a Socialist at Breslau, indicate that many have 
by no means lost the courage of their opinions. These repressive political mea- 
sures cannot, from their nature, eradicate Socialistic ideas. These may be said 
to have their roots in the popular and prevalent infidel literature of Germany. 
The influence of such a journal, for instance, as the Kosmos, expressly designed 
for the propagation of the Darwinian development theory as the true solution of 
cosmical unity, and the almost idolatrous worship it offers to Darwin himself, must 
exercise on many minds influences quite opposed to the ideas of Christian society. 
There is the Gartenlaube, again, the most popular of German serials, with its 
circulation of some 300,000 to 400,000, the satirist of missions, and the advocate 
of materialism and other infidel theories. The wide propagation of such views 
cannot but give strength to the Socialistic cause, the basis of which is the over- 
throw of all the existing safeguards of society in the responsibility of the individual, 
the sanctity of family life, and the Christian constitution of the State. 

So far we can agree with the religious journals of Germany ; but before leaving 
this semi-political, semi-religious field, we venture to say, with great deference, 
that there are some of their conclusions to which we cannot so readily assent. 
Perhaps a frank reference to them may not be without its use here. We may say 
that, as regards modern Liberal institutions, they seem to us to be regarded often 
by German Christians with too suspicious an eye, and their progress to be treated 
in too pessimistic a tone. Mr. Gladstone has lately characterised Liberalism as 
the love of liberty, qualified by caution, while Conservatism is defined as the dis- 
like of liberty, qualified by fear. We venture no opinion as to the truth of this 
in the political field, but it may perhaps apply in some measure to German re- 
ligious Conservatism. The same tone of feeling existed to a considerable extent 
half-a-century ago in Great Britain, but we do not thus dread free institutions 
now. 

We can but in a few words indicate some instances of this suspicion. Take as 
an example free trade. That is a question fairly open to discussion, and one to 
which, on economical grounds, as well as from State policy, Prince Bismarck may 
declare himself an adversary. But we object to free trade being pronounced the 
“ economic buttress” of Socialism, to Manchesterism as being denounced as almost 
a heresy, and to the doctrine that, to save society, Germany must return to its 
old protective guild and trade system,—we suppose, with the addition also of the 
picturesque Wander Jahr of the young Bursch. In the same way, while we re- 
cognise the great evils of usury, and the misery it inflicts on society, not only in 
Germany or Christendom at large, but extending also to India and the East, we 
are prepared to discuss the remedies to meet it rather on an economic than a 
religious basis. Here, however, it must be owned that, on the basis of Old 
Testament institutions, there are reasons for viewing the question on religious 
grounds also. In the same way; civil marriage is a question keenly discussed by 
German journalism in its religious aspects. Marriage, even Luther allowed, had 
its civil character and aspects, over which the State had a right of control (“ Die 
Ehe ist ein weltlich Ding”). No doubt, the State long entrusted its share of the 
duty in the formation and celebration of the marriage tie to the Church ; but if, 
in the mixed state of modern society, the State claims to exercise a separate 
right of registration and control, this is no invasion of Church rights ; only, on 
the other hand, it must leave it to the Church to pronounce what a Christian 
marriage is, and to refuse its consent to what it believes to be contrary to the 
Divine laws. We are interested to notice that a leading German evangelical 
journal (Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung) wpholds this general view. At the 
same time, it must be owned, as regards marriages, that the prevalency of 
divorces in Germany is a fruitful source of moral evil to society, and that, to ask 
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the Christian minister to sanction what his conscience and the Church condemn, 
is a violation of his rights, and an injury to Christianity. There is only one 
other question in this semi-religious field we shall notice; this is united educa- 
tion, or what are called “‘Simultan Schulen”—that is, schools where the confes- 
sional element has not the exclusive place. These united schools have been 
gradually introduced, and it is thought that in smaller localities, from their larger 
number of pupils, they can furnish better secular education or instruction in the 
three R’s, At the same time, there are arrangements in these institutions not 
simply for a conscience clause, but for direct confessional teaching to the pupils. 
The opponents of these schools dread them as the narrow end of the wedge, which 
is at last to secularise education in Germany. For our own part, we cannot 
share this view. Romanism and ritualism are strongly opposed, indeed, to such a 
mixed system, but Anglo-Saxon evangelical Christianity has learned from experi- 
ence to entertain no such distrust. United education in Ireland has been long 
favoured by the Irish Presbyterian Church, and in Scotland such a system holds 
now the paramount place. But we pass from these topics. We have only 
noticed them because they are so largely discussed at present in German journals, 
and because extreme opinions regarding them seem to us likely to injure religion 
in Germany, with those who, while sincere Christians, are yet the advocates of 
modern culture and progress. 

Passing from these semi-religious questions, far more stress, we think, ought to 
be laid on the direct work of German Christianity and the German Churches in 
healing the diseases, moral and religous, of its society. Here we should hold, 
while not overlooking the discouragements in the work, that hope for the 
future, not fear, may prevail. There is, first of all, the fact that probably 
never since the Reformation period was the cause of those who favour evangelical 
and supernatural Christianity so greatly in the ascendant as now. We do not 
say that these great principles have got the hold they ought on German society, 
but they are the ruling power in the Church. Their champions present a front 
to the enemy ever bolder and more fearless, Luther did so at Worms when he 
stood almost alone against the Roman See, and there is in Germany still the same 
noble, dauntless spirit, resisting and defying Infidelity, Socialism, Rationalism, and 
Romanism. 

We may notice here an incident which has excited more attention in the 
German religious and irreligious press than we at a distance can perhaps readily 
understand. This is the recent addition of Drs. Kégel and Baur, court 
chaplains to the Oberkirchenrath, or highest ecclesiastical Consistory of Prussia. 
Dr. Kégel is well known as one of the ablest evangelical preachers in Germany, 
and as enjoying similar confidence with the Emperor as the late Dr. Hoffman. 
Dr. Baur is equally decided in his views. ‘Their nomination is, we believe, justly 
regarded as the expression of the Emperor’s decision to give his strenuous support 
to positive evangelical faith in the Church. We may add that their presence is 
also supposed to be a neutralising element to the influence of Dr. Falk. It is 
not necessary here to discuss Dr. Falk’s May laws. These, we believe, were not 
designed at all against Protestantism, but to defend Germany against Papal 
aggressions after the Vatican Council, which entirely changed the relations of 
Rome to Germany, and to protect the empire from a political Ultramontane con- 
spiracy. How this struggle with Rome is to end, we may say in a parenthesis, it 
is hard to judge. The Pope, in his letter to the Archbishop of Cologne, prays 
that He who has the hearts of kings in His control may incline the mighty 
Emperor of Germany and those who stand by him to milder counsels. But 
Prince Bismarck is not likely, as he has said himself, to go to Canossa. Mean- 
while the operation of the Falk laws has hampered the Protestant Church in the 
exercise of those rights needful to her work—liberties and immunities which she 
has never abused as Rome has done. The presence of Drs. Kégel and Baur is 
regarded as a pledge that the Emperor will favour the action of the Church in 
carrying out its evangelical mission, 
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We may say that this action has the more importance in connection with the 
great synodical movement of the German Churches. The outlines of this have 
been already ably given by Dr. Lechler in this Journal. It is one of the most 
important events in German Protestant history. It is, as it were, placing the head- 
stone on that great edifice of German Christianity, the laying of the foundation 
of which by Luther was so well described by Dr. Wylie in the last number of 
this Journal. We find this movement in Germany, not only in Prussia, but in 
Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, Bavaria, Baden-Hesse; and everywhere, we may say, it has 
been an excelsior movement. Synodical rule we hail as an approximation to 
Presbyterianism; still the doctrines which that rule may uphold and propagate 
are of far more interest to Evangelical and Catholic Presbyterianism. In 
the synods which have been constituted the tendency has been thus—the old 
agende, the orthodox rituals of the German Churches of the Reformation, are 
being restored, and its noble hymnology is being freed from rationalistic dilutions 
and interpolations. As regards Hesse-Darmstadt, we may notice here that the 
late deeply-lamented Princess Alice took a warm interest in these restorations. 
It is an interesting fact, indicating that, however wide were her literary and 
intellectual sympathies, her heart beat strongly with the old evangelical German 
faith. We are told that this was especially marked in her later life. 

A General Prussian Synod for the eight older eastern provinces is soon to be 
convened. It is anticipated that the same firm support given to positive 
Christianity in the late extraordinary General Synod will be even more vigor- 
ously manifested in this, and that the influence of Kégel, Baur, Dorner, and 
many more such men, will be powerfully felt. There will be, of course, diversity 
of views even on the supernatural side. The Lutheran, as well as the Reformed 
element, will undoubtedly be represented, but it is probable that the consensus 
of the United Prussian Church—which is very much like Calvin and Melancthon 
shaking hands—will possess the predominating influence. As to the Protestant- 
ische Verein—the representative of an emasculated rationalistic system—however 
upheld by worldly men and by sceptics—it will certainly occupy no influential 
place. Some of its friends indeed advocate a separation from the orthodox—such 
as that of the Old Catholic party from the Romish Church. But it is not likely 
that such a measure will be carried out, either by the State or by the Church. 
Should there come a division, it is much more probable that the party will be left 
to its own resources, 

While the progress of the cause of evangelical orthodoxy in the German 
Churches and their increasing liberty of synodical action are tokens for good, 
it is when we look beyond these that we are most inspired with hope for the 
Christian future of Germany. We refer here to the remarkable development of 
Christian work, both as regards the inner and the foreign mission-fields. Look- 
ing to the inner mission work of Germany, it is unnecessary to say what Christian 
faith, energy, zeal, intelligence, and self-sacrifice have been enlisted in the cause. 
These may be fairly compared with any Christian achievements in the world. 
Every relation of society has been studied, and an effort made to reach them by 
Christian agency. There has been the Rauhe Haus for the waifs of society, the 
institutions of deaconesses engaged im so many departments of Christian beneficence 
—agencies trained for hospitals, for city mission work, for the evangelisation of 
the army—to afford a shelter where the wandering journeyman may find a home 
—for the promotion of Christian literature in all its branches, and of Bible 
circulation, and for the establishment of Sunday schools. Germany may stand 
behind Anglo-Saxon Christianity in some departments, but in its inner mission 
work it yields to none. We select only a few statistics as illustrative of this. 
There are the Deaconesses’ Institutions ; recently, on the 17th September last, 
there was a gathering of some 100 representatives at Kaiserswerth—their first 
home. It is only forty-five years since the work began there ; yet now Kaisers- 
werth has its sixteen affiliated institutions, “ Téchter-Anstalten ;” and there are 
in all fifty-one Deaconesses’ Houses, with more than 3900 sisters labouring in 
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1068 fields of work, with some 40,000 under their care. These institutions are 
spread now not only over Germany, but over the world. They have an income 
in all of some £205,000 (4,110,114 marks). There is scarcely anything in the 
annals of philanthropy more remarkable than this, Again, but a few years ago 
Germany had scarcely a Sunday school. It was thought that they were not 
suited to its church system, and doubted where Christian volunteers for the work 
could be found. Now there are some 1977 schools, with 8325 teachers and 
162,251 scholars. It is but the day of small things; still the progress has been 
beyond anticipation. In this department of work, Germany and the Continent 
generally, we may say, have been greatly aided by the Sunday-School Union, of 
the labours of which an interesting report was given at the Mildmay Mission 
Conference. 

On the foreign mission-field Germany has also achieved an important work— 
dating, if we include the Moravian Brethren, and Schwartz and his coadjutors, 
from an early period in Protestant history. Compared with the Anglo-Saxon 
Churches, indeed, the contributions have been limited. The Swiss and German 
Protestants are said to constitute a third of the whole Protestants of the world, 
while they only give a tenth to missions. The subscriptions of all the German 
societies in 1877, including Basle, were only about £113,000 (2,260,153 marks). 
But while this is not creditable to the givers, it reflects all the more honour 
on these mission societies and their agents who have, with scanty resources, done 
so noble a mission work on so many fields. Many of these societies—as the 
Moravian Brethren, the Gossner, the Hermannsburg, the Rhenish, and the Berlin 
Missions, &c.—have often entered on the work as poorly equipped as the seventy 
when sent forth on the Lord’s great commission. Yet the amount and value of 
their work will compare with that of missions far more richly equipped. 

When we look over this wide and interesting field of German evangelistic effort 
at home and abroad; when we remember how this has been the work of most 
arduous faith; as we think how much thoughtful labour and what intellectual 
and moral energies have been impressed into the work, how many prayers and 
lives have been devoted to the cause—we shall cherish the hope that, with such 
a holy seed as its substance, God will not forsake such a people. As the Germany 
of the past was conspicuous by its works of faith, so, besides these, may it be 
as conspicuous in the future by its evangelistic labours of love. 





FRENCH SWITZERLAND. 
Letter from M. le Pasteur H. de Meuron, of Sagne, Neuchatel. 


| sPOKE to you of two publications of a special kind, which indicate the way in 
which literary activity among us is placed at the service of the religious life. I 
have still one of these to mention, before telling you something of our regular 
press. 

A special committee has been publishing for a year, in Geneva, a small monthly 
journal, entitled Za Lecture, whose aim is to furnish pastors, teachers, and 
directors of public libraries with information which will enable them to make 
« judicious selection from the books which lay claim to public interest and 
preference. This publication, undertaken by serious men, worthy of all confidence, 
has been received with an amount of favour which proves that it supplies a real 
want. How many people there are, really, who have to buy books for them- 
selves or others, and who cannot possibly read everything in order to appreciate 
and retain what is good! The need of guidance in the choice of reading is perhaps 
greater in the case of readers of the French language than in many other countries, 
because there is a far greater paucity of good literature in France than in 
Germany or England for example, and because one is thus readily exposed, in 
seeking something new, to the danger of leaving the domain of what is strictly 
moral and instructive. 
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As to the regular religious press, we may say, at the outset, that in our French 
Switzerland every Church almost has its own particular journal, which, while 
giving studies and information of general interest, keeps its readers abreast of 
what is passing in the restricted sphere of the Church which it represents. These 
journals cannot, therefore, be of great interest to those who do not live in the 
country itself. 

There, is, nevertheless, a popular journal which holds a separate place, and 
deserves special mention—viz., the Feuille Réligieuse of the Canton de Vaud. 
This excellent and edifying journal has maintained for fifty-four years a reputation 
acquired by the happy choice of its articles, and by its broad and at the same 
time faithful appreciation of the affairs of the Christian life. 

We may next mention two monthly reviews, which address themselves to a 
cultivated public. 

The Evangelical Christian (Le Chrétien Evangélique) has been published in 
Lausanne for twenty-two years, under the management of the professors and 
pastors of the Free Vandois Church. It has for a motto, on the one hand, this 
text of Scripture— That speaking the truth in love, we may grow up into Him 
in all things, which is the head, even Christ” (Eph. iv. 15); and on the other 
hand, this saying of Pascal’s—‘‘ Happy state of the Church, when it is no longer 
supported by any one but God!” The contents of the journal are varied—biblical 
studies, biographies, articles on contemporary religious history, news and corre- 
spondence, and bibliogr: aphical notices, It is most cz arefully edited, and the subjects 

treated are of a sufficiently g general kind to be of some interest to readers outside. 

The Theological and Philosophical Review (La Révue de Théologie et Philo- 
sophie), which is now in its twelfth year, is likewise published at Lausanne, 
under the direction of a committee of Vaudois and Genevese. It is specially 
theological, and often gives original articles ; but it also aims at making known 
to its readets, by means of a detailed analysis, the chief theological works pub- 
lished in foreign lands. 

To give some adequate idea of what this intellectual movement in the religious 
sphere among us really is, one would have to speak with some detail of our facul- 
ties of theology. Of these we have no fewer than six for our little French 
Switzerland —three national faculties incorporated with the universities or 
academies of Geneva, Lausanne, and Neuchatel, and three free faculties in the 
same cities. This number is rather surprising; strangers are astonished at it, 
and even among ourselves the question is more than once asked, if it would not 
be better, in many ways, to simplify all that, and to group in one or two centres 
the forces which are thus scattered. That may perhaps come in time; but I do 
not think it will be soon. There are really serious reasons which justify, on 
different accounts, the present state of things. Let us remember, in the first 
place, that it is not solely for the benefit of 5ur cantons that our faculties labour, 
but also for other countries. Who does not know what the academy of Geneva 
was for France in the time of Calvin and his successors? Well, its traditional 
influence has continued to our own day. Many French students still study in 
Geneva, as well as Belgians and young persons from various lands. Lausanne, 
also, has equipped many pastors for the Waldensian Valleys, Spain, and elsew here. 
'The number of students is thus much greater than would merely be supplied from 
our own narrow territory. 

As to fusing the faculties of several cantons into one, cantonal life is still too 
active for that being thought of; and we do not complain of this, for the existing 
state of things is not without great advantages. For one thing, the students live 
nearer their families, under the direct surveillance of the pastors of their parishes. 
Then a faculty is a powerful means of intellectual development for all the clergy 
of the canton ; and, in fact, we assist at the examination of our students, and thus, 
hearing our professors, we are kept abreast of what is transpiring in the theo- 
logical world. 

“There is still less likelihood of the two faculties of one city being amalgamated ; 
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neither the National nor the Free Church would give up the training of its own 
future pastors. 

All this may be modified in the course of time, especially if the position of the 
different Churches and their reciprocal relations undergo a change. The separa- 
tion of Church and State has been proposed in the great council at Geneva; and 
the question, though none can yet say how, will be decided in the course of the 
year. 
















































ITALY. 
Letter from Sig. Auc. MEILLE. 


FLORENCE, 25th February, 1879. 
I HAVE under my eyes a little publication which is something quite new for Italy. 
It consists of a neat little volume of 200 pages or thereabout, edited with very 
special care by Messrs. Paul & William Meille, of Turin, and the contents of 
which answer very much to those of the “ Minister’s Pocket Diary,” and other 
books of the kind so much used in Great Britain and America. Amongst many 
other useful and interesting matters, the little book of Messrs. Meille gives the 
latest and surest statistics of the different denominations now at work in Italy. 

In looking over these pages, so full of figures, it is easy to perceive that although 
Italy still occupies very small space in the Presbyterian world, this is the form of 
ecclesiastical government which has been adopted by the largest majority of the 
Protestants of our country. The old Waldensian Church, which is still the 
largest Protestant body in the kingdom, is, and has always been, Presbyterian in 
its doctrines, its form of worship, and its ecclesiastical organisation. The new 
churches and the missionary stations which owe their existence to its missionary 
enterprises, and are scattered from the Alps to Sicily, have also freely adopted 
that form of ecclesiastical government. Finally, the Chiesa Cristiana Libera 
(unita), in separating from the congregations more or less imbued with 
Plymouthism, which still bear the same appellation, has raised also the Presby- 
terian banner. 

It is therefore perfectly true that it is mainly under the form of Presbyterianism 
that Protestantism is developing in this country. Nine-tenths of the Italian 
Protestants are Presbyterian. 

And why is it so? Simply because Presbyterianism is not in this country a 
foreign importation, but an indigenous plant. As far as anything can be known 
of the constitution of the Waldensian Churches in the three centuries that 
preceded the Reformation, it is to Presbyterianism rather than to any other 
ecclesiastical form that they must have approximated. They had pastors chosen 
by each flock, and subject to the authority of the Synods or General Assemblies 
of the whole Church. We do not see the slightest vestige of Episcopalianism, and 
even less of Congregationalism or Independency. If the Waldensian was not yet 
the complete and rigorous system of, our modern Presbyterianism, it certainly 
exhibited its great lines, its constituent principles. 

After the Reformation, we may say that Presbyterianism was more firmly 
established than ever in our Valleys. It is true that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and first half of the nineteenth centuries the Synods could only be 
held at long and very irregular intervals. But that was owing to the tyrannous 
and arbitrary edicts of the Piedmontese Government, and to the persecutions of 
those terrible times. Even in the present century it was very difficult to obtain 
leave to hold a Synod. And when permission was granted, it was always coupled 
with the curious and oppressive stipulation, that the president of the Synod 
should be a Roman Catholic Commissioner sent by Government, that no questions 
should be discussed but those that had already been put on the schedule when 
leave to hold the Synod was applied for, and that the Commissioner should have 
the power at any moment to dismiss the members of the Synod to their respective 
homes, if anything was done or said which did not suit his temper. What a 
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Synod held under such conditions could do for the good of the Church, your 
readers can easily imagine for themselves. 

But since the proclamation of the new constitution in March, 1848, the Synods 
are held regularly every year, and with the fullest liberty. The Church exercises 
to the full the right of self-government, and it may well be said that there is 
nowhere a Church which has a better right to claim the title of Libera Chiesa, for 
no Church is freer and more self-governing than the Waldensian. 

From that year also we may date the development of its missionary activity, 
the results of which are shown by the following figures, quoted from the above- 
mentioned little book :— 

In 1848 the clergy, of the Waldensian Church numbered eighteen ordained 
ministers. They are now 68—which means, that in the short space of thirty 
years their number has multiplied nearly four times. The church members 
(including 2530 converts from Roman Catholicism) are 14,660 in number; the 
children who frequent the day schools are 6462, those of the Sunday schools 
4369, Lastly, as a proof that the Waldensians and their Italian converts are 
willing to contribute towards the support of their churches and missions, let me 
mention the fact that the contributions for missionary and charitable objects have 
reached the total sum, in the parishes and missionary stations, of Fr.82 : 223: 37, 
equal to more than three thousand pounds sterling. They can do a great deal 
more, and I have no doubt they will do it in time. 

Now, let me call attention to some other figures culled from the same book, 
which will give a clear idea of our Protestant forces in Italy. 

The Free Italian Church (Chiesa Italiana Libera), of which the Rev. Mr. 
MacDougall, in Florence, is the great friend and supporter, numbers 10 ordained 
ministers, 1649 communicants, 1203 children in the day school, and 606 in 
the Sunday schools, while the contributions for various objects amount to 
Fr.8 : 346 : 36. 

The Methodist Wesleyan Church (English) numbers in its two districts (north 
and south) 23 ordained ministers, 1276 communicants, 604 children in the day 
schools, and 662 in the Sunday schools. The contributions for the work of the 
ministry alone, exclusive of those for the schools and for the poor, amounted last 
year to Fr.3500. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (American) has been at work in Italy only a few 
years. It numbers 6 ordained ministers, 437 communicants, 160 in the Sunday 
schools, It has no day schools, and nothing is said of the financial contributions. 

The Baptist Mission, upheld by the Southern Baptist Convention of the United 
States, numbers 9 ordained ministers, 155 baptised members, 71 catechumens, 
360 hearers, 2 day schools, and 5 Sunday schools. The contributions have risen 
to Fr.635-00. 

Another Baptist Mission, supported by the English Baptists, has missionary 
stations in six or eight places in Italy, but I have no general statistics of their 
work, The same remark applies to the congregations scattered here and there 
throughout Italy, which I may be allowed to call in the aggregate The Primitive 
Free Church of Italy, or, as they like to style themselves, The Brethren, for, on 
principle, they never publish reports or statistics of their work. Of this denomi- 
nation, my book must content itself with saying, “It numbers about fifty nuclei 
of brethren,” adding the addresses of the leaders, and the places of worship in the 
largest towns. 

It must be remembered, besides, that there are here and there what I should 
call individual or independent missionary operations or efforts. Such is, for ex- 
ample, the Baptist Mission in Spezia and its neighbourhood, directed by the Rev. 
E. Clarke, who has seven stations and four missionary agents. Such, also, is the 
work of one of our most interesting Italian converts, Dr. Comandi, of Siena. He 
has founded at the gates of Florence an Orphanage, where between seventy and 
eighty boys find house-room, food, clothing, and a Christian education, and are 
taught, besides, a useful trade on the premises. The mention of Dr. Comandi’s 
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orphanage for boys brings to my remembrance the Collegio Ferretti in the same 
neighbourhood, where about forty young girls, chiefly orphans, are brought up 
under the influence of the Gospel, and become nurses, ladies’-maids, and even, 
where more gifted, school teachers and governesses. It would be proper to class 
among these independent missionary enterprises our Jtalian Religious Tract 
Society ; but as I purpose, if you will allow me, to devote a separate letter to this 
most important and most useful institution, I will merely mention it at present. 
I wish I had more time to speak of the Collegio degli Artigianelli (Apprentice’s 
College), instituted more than twenty years ago in Turin by the Rev. J. P. Meille ; 
of the Orphanage, started at Bordighera by an English lady, Mrs. Boyce ; of the two 
superior Young Ladies’ Schools of Rome and Naples ; and of the Missions at the two 
harbours of Genoa and Naples ; but I must bring this too long letter to a close. 

I have tried to give your readers a bird’s-eye view of the whole work of evan- 
gelisation in Italy ; but statistics, even the most accurate, fail to give a proper 
idea of the real movement which is going on in the peninsula. After all, it is 
only the more courageous that brave public opinion, and are ready to face the 
private difficulties of every possible kind in the way of their declaring themselves 
Evangelicals. Many more, I have no doubt, remain still outwardly Roman 
Catholics, who are in reality Protestant at heart. More than once, also, have we 
seen that a single copy of the Bible, or even of some religious publication, has 
been, in some remote district, the means of producing a revival, which, after re- 
maining quiet for a time, and maturing in silence, has broken out all at once, 
and gladdened our souls with the sight of some splendid fruits of the Gospel. In 
Italy the good leaven is at.work, and will by little and little produce its salutary 
effects on the whole mass. 

Let me close this letter by noting two or three recent purchases made by the 
Waldensian Church, for the continuance of its missionary operations in different 
towns of Italy. 

First of all, in the small village of G'uidizzolo, situated on the very battle-field 
of Solferino, the house in which the school and religious services were held has 
been secured as the permanent property of the Church. There is no fear, there- 
fore, that in future a bigoted landlord may turn the evangelici out into the street. 

Listen to the pitiful wailing of the clerical newspaper, Verona Fedele. “ It is 
but too true!” it exclaims, “the church of Santa Maria delle Consolazioni, close 
by the cathedral of Verona, has been bought by the heretics, The heart of the 
cardinal archbishop is nearly broken with grief, but he has been unable to obtain 
from the generosity of the faithful the paltry sum of Fr.6000” (£240), which is 
the price the Waldensians have paid for a neat little church, capable of holding 
about 200 people. Here, in a very short time, the Waldensian congregation of 
Verona, threatened before with being left houseless, will hoist the banner of the 
Gospel. May many find within those walls true consolation in Christ Jesus ! 

But a much grander affair is the acquisition, just concluded this week, of a 
splendid site in the very heart of Rome, on the new Via Nazionale. Here, 
please God, we shall soon see erected a fine church, capable of accommodating at 
least 400 people, with large schoolrooms at the back, and dwelling-houses for the 
teachers. From all accounts, it must be a very good site, and the erection of the 
new church will surely do much in forwarding the noble cause of the Waldensian 
Church in the capital of Italy. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE RerorMEeD (DutcH) CuuRcH IN AMERICA. 
By Pup Petrz, D.D. 


THE Reformed (Dutch) Church in America is the title of what has been known 
in the western continent as the ‘Reformed Protestant Dutch Church.” Our 
friends in Great Britain and on the Continent do not offend us by making the 
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“Dutch” so prominent, as they usually do, in addressing us. That we are not 
a larger denomination arises simply from the fact that, in 1660, the Dutch ceased 
to have any territory within the bounds of the present United States. If we are 
restricted from growth in the wide portions of our country where the people are 
of necessity unfamiliar with us, it does not follow that our churches have a weak 
or sickly life where they have been established. Nor is it true that the Church 
does not increase in the United States. A system of domestic missions and 
of church building adds yearly to the number of self-sustaining churches. The 
work of educating men for the ministry is so vigorously pursued that there is a 
supply of pastors and of missionaries, both home and foreign. At the same time, 
ministers of other Churches, holding the Reformed doctrine, are often led to cast 
in their lot with us. Our churches draw upon the supply furnished by the whole 

‘eformed or Presbyterian world in filling their pulpits. 

In point of age, the Church is the oldest on the American continent of all the 
Presbyterian or Reforme 1d Churches. This fact is recognised by the Europeans 
who are familiar with the history of American Churches. We accept their desig- 
nation, “The Oldest Presbyterian Church in America,” with a full understanding 
of the responsibility and duties involved in it. As we cling most tenaciously to 
the standards derived from the Church of Holland, the Belgic Confession, the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, and the Heidelberg Catechism, and require every 
minister to subscribe his purpose to defend the same, we are not likely to lead 
our younger sisters astray, or set an example of loose theology. 

The Church of New York has just celebrated the 250th anniversary of its 
establishment. On that occasion, representatives of the various Protestant 
Churches brought their congratulations, thus showing forth two things—(1.) The 
esteem cherished for the Christian principles of the Church ; and (2.) The careful 
cultivation of the spirit of charity and brotherly love. 

The present statistics show the following figures :—Churches, 505 ; ministers, 
542; members in full communion, 78 666; Sabbath-school pupils, 80,109 ; con- 
tributed for religious and benevolent purposes, $203,103 ; and for congregational 
expenses, $7 88,222. 

The Church lives on the most cordial terms with all Protestant denominations, 
and is equalled by no branch of the Presbyterial family in enjoying intimate 
fellowship with the other divisions of the Reformed or Presbyterian faith. The 
Catholic Presbyterian commends itself, by name and spirit or purpose, to none 
more heartily than to this Church. 

The Reformed Dutch Church has found her place in the work of foreign 
missions. Whilst much hampered by the financial pressure which tells so 
heavily on all American charities, the work to which she is committed is a large 
one, is conducted on a most solid basis, and has been graciously owned by the 
Master. 

We reported last year three mission fields—Arcot, in Southern India ; Amoy, i in 
China; and Japan. In the mission in India we have five American missionaries; ; 
four ordained ministers, and one physician; two ordained native pastors ; eighty-six 
catechists, colporteurs, &c.; 764 communicants in twenty churches. But the 
morning has broken upon us with unusual brightness. The effects of the famine 
in our mission-field have been seen in many villages of Hindus turning to 
Christianity and asking for Christian teaching. Thousands have recently come 
with this cry, and many thousands more are waiting to see their success, in order 
to follow their example. At the close of November last, the Rev. Jared W. 
Scudder, M.D., at a small station, baptised 319 persons (parents and children) in 
one day, and received 174 to the communion of the Church. We are overwhelmed 
at the duty pressing upon us. 

The Amoy Mission, in China, has four ordained American missionaries, and 
three native pastors of churches. There are seven churches with 598 members 
in full communion. The native pastors are supported by their churches. This 
is the pioneer of Chinese missions in self-supporting churches. 
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The Japan Mission has six ordained missionaries, and one native ordained 
minister, beside native Christian labourers. There are four churches with 201 
members in full communion. The first Japanese convert in modern times was 
baptised by one of our missionaries some seven years ago. 

Co-operation in missions must interest all readers of this magazine. In India, 
we are nearly sole occupants of the field in the district of north and south Arcot, 
and have no opportunity for close relation with others. At Amoy, our churches, 
and those of the English Presbyterian Mission, are one in organisation. They 
have a thorough Reformed or Presbyterian government in the churches separately ; 
and in their association in the “ tai-hoe,” or classis, or presbytery. How thoroughly 
these missionaries and churches co-operate was set forth in the Council at Edin- 
burgh by the Rev. Mr. Swanson of the English Presbyterian Mission at Amoy. 
In Japan, the churches of the Reformed (Dutch) Mission, the American Presby- 
terian, and United Presbyterian of Scotland, are one “ Church of Christ in Japan.” 
Its doctrine and government are truly Reformed; whilst it is a grand specimen 
of “ Catholic Presbyterianism,” grown on Japanese soil. 

We anticipate great things in the future of our missionary work, with which 
we hope to gladden the readers of the Catholic Presbyterian. 





INDIA. 
PRESBYTERIAN ORGANISATION—-THE NATIVE CHURCH. 


In the documents forwarded to the Council by the Rev. Dr. Morrison, the 
venerable representative of the American Presbyterian Church in its Mission at 
Lahore, it was shown that a movement has been on foot for some time towards 
effecting an alliance between the different sections of Presbyterianism represented 
in India. 

The subject was first mooted by a Bengal civilian in 1863—we believe, Mr. 
J. T. Maclagan, now of Edinburgh. It was then brought before the Synod of 
Northern India, in 1865 and 1868; and a circular was issued, calling a general 
missionary conference, which met at Allahabad in January, 1871, and has held 
deliberations, almost annually, since that time. The result has been a friendly 
organisation, termed the “ Presbyterian Alliance of India,” designed to further 
the common aims which all the Churches have at heart, and to neutralise, as far 
as may be, the evil impression which the sight of sectarian divisions among the 
missionaries is fitted to produce on the minds of natives. 

There are 144 ordained Presbyterian ministers and missionaries in India be- 
longing to various European and American Churches. It is well that, scattered 
over so vast an empire, they should have all the help that a realising sense of 
fraternal sympathy and support can bring. 

Quite recently, the subject of church organisation has come y into some promin- 
ence in India. We may call attention in this connection to an interesting Presby- 
terian Conference which was held at Lahore, in the Punjab, during the closing 
week of last year. Its object was to bring out clearly, by means of discussion, 
the true scriptural basis and scope of church constitution and polity. Of the 
seventy or eighty members, a large majority were natives, including the president, 
who is the oldest native minister of the Gospel in all that region. Most of the 
papers read were in the Usdu language, and those that were given in English 
were promptly and accurately rendered into the same tongue by two native inter- 
preters. The result of the Conference has been gratifying beyond expectation. 
The interest and intelligence manifested throughout the discussions by the natives 
surprised not a few, and perhaps most of all the Episcopal brethren who, by 
their recent action, had forced the question of church organisation to the front. 

We may return to the subject after a full report of the proceedings comes to 
hand, but meanwhile it is enough to refer to the terms of the circular which called 
the meeting. After stating the circumstances of the case, and announcing arrange- 
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ments for the Conference, it appends various questions proposed for discussion, 
which are briefly these :—1. What was the constitution and polity of the Apostolic 
Churches, as revealed in the New Testament? Under this head fall to be con- 
sidered the mutual relations of the Churches; the ministry ; the government of the 
Church ; worship, and other religious'services; and admission to communion, in its 
conditions and mode. Then 2. Was there absolute uniformity laid down, or was 
room left in certain particulars for the guidance of circumstances, and the exercise 
of spiritual discretion? Next, bringing the question home, 3. Within what limits 
may the Churches of our day use their liberty? And 4. Supposing the denomina- 
tional distinctions of Europe and America to be justifiable, should they be main- 
tained among the mission churches of India? 5. If not, how are they to be got 
rid of—by adopting a Prelatic or a Presbyterian basis, or by confederation instead 
of incorporation? Then 6 and 7. If Presbyterianism is held to be the only 
divinely-appointed order of the Church, how are permanence and strength to be 
given to it in India, while at the same time it maintains cordial relations with all 
the other evangelical Churches ? 

It will be seen that the ground covered was sufficiently wide, while the discus- 
sion, especially under certain of the headings, had such an immediate bearing on 
the future of the native Church, that it could not fail to excite a profound interest 
both among the friends and the opponents of the Presbyterian polity. 

C. A. S. 


OPEN COUNCIL AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


REORDINATION OF RomIsH PRIESTS. 


Srr,—It is well known that in consequence of the great success of the French 
Canadian Missions, the Canada Presbyterian Church has recently been exercised 
about the question, whether a Romish priest can be lawfully received, without 
reordination, into the ministry of a Protestant Church? I had occasion to make 
some inquiries on the subject last year, and I would be very glad if the following 
tentative statement should serve to elicit a real discussion of the question through 
your pages. In relation to a question so important, the amount of help in the 
shape of printed discussion I was able to find was remarkably small. The 
many able theologians and ecclesiastics who read the Catholic Presbyterian may rest 
assured, that anything of real guidance they can contribute will be welcome not 
only to individuals under the influence of speculative curiosity, but to Christian 
communities practically dealing with serious problems of administration. 

The question is not whether one who has borne the priest’s office in the Romish 
Church shall, as a matter of course, be received, if he seek admission, into the 
ministry of a Presbyterian Church. It is not a matter of course that the minister 
even of any Protestant denomination should be so received. An Anti-Psedo- 
Baptist minister, for example, would be rejected as unqualified for office in a 
Presbyterian Church, even though he should be confessedly the best Christian 
minister in the land. And a minister of another Presbyterian denomination 
might with propriety be rejected, if the Church to which he applied for admission 
should not be satisfied in relation to his training, attainments, gifts, and graces. 
The real question is,—supposing, for argument’s sake, that there is otherwise no 
difficulty, is there a difficulty in connection with the ordination of a Romish 
priest seeking direct admission into the ministry of a Protestant Church? Is his 
ordination valid? We may suppose that the case is raised in the most favourable 
circumstances—e.g., that the priest is accompanied in his transition by the com- 
munity in which he has been in the habit of ministering, or that the Romish 
population of a whole district comes over to Protestantism, apparently in conse- 
quence of a real revival of evangelical religion. 

My view is, that a priest in such a case may, consistently with Protestant or 
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Presbyterian principles, be at once received as a Christian minister without any 
process of ordination (or reordination). 

I believe that this view alone will harmonise with the practice of the Protestant 
Churches in the Reformation epoch. To a very large extent the ministers of the 
first Reformed Churches were Romish priests who, upon their conversion to 
Evangelism, continued in the new light, without any form of reordination, to 
discharge the office which they had previously held in comparative darkness. A 
friend of mine well acquainted with ecclesiastical antiquities expresses a doubt 
whether there can be found so much as one case of ostensible reordination of a 
Romish priest in the Protestant Church history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. If such cases can be found, they certainly are the rare exception ; the 
rule was, that a Romish priest turning Protestant was eo ipso a Protestant 
minister, 

The satisfactory reason for the rule appears to me to be as follows. The 
Romish priest really is a Christian minister by his position. For even when 
implicated with the errors of an anti-Christian system his position is that of a 
man called and appointed to the ministry of Word and sacraments by a Christian 
Church. And in abandoning those errors he does not denude himself of the office 
in which he first is placed, but really comes under superadded obligation to 
discharge its duties. 

Many of your readers will remember how profoundly and powerfully Luther 
was influenced even by the fact of his doctor’s degree ; his having received that 
degree within the Romish Church was for him a binding call to prosecute the 
search for truth, though at the expense of that awful disruption and explosion 
which we now know as the blessed Reformation. I do not think there is any 
good reason to doubt that at the Reformation time Christian priests, as a class, 
were actuated by the same conviction and feeling, of their redoubled obligation 
to carry on in the new position the work to which they had been providentially 
called in the old. The view upon which they thus appear to have acted does not 
require the apparently semi-popish theory of the “indelibility of orders”—“ once 
a priest, always a priest.” It is worth considering whether that theory does not 
in some measure operate in the practical thinking of some of us who, in specula- 
tion, are sufficiently averse to Romish thaumaturgy. 

It is a real difficulty against the view I have suggested that Romish priests in 
our time are in a position different from that of Romish priests of the Reforma- 
tion time thus far—that the new light has been shining upon our world for 
hundreds of years, so that Romish communities are formally under the aggravated 
guilt of having for centuries neglected the new light from heaven. The difficulty 
is merely theoretical. People of sense know that a Romish priest may, in effect, 
have had as little opportunity in the way of outward light as was enjoyed by a 
predecessor in the dark ages. The strong step of breaking off from old and 
cherished associations, and seeking admission to a fellowship so strange as that of 
a Protestant community will, by men of good sense and good feeling, be regarded 
as in itself a sufficient form of “ penance.” 

A fundamental difficulty lies in believing that the Romish Church is a branch 
of the Christian Church. Suppose that she is; then any irregularity in the form 
of admission will not invalidate her ministry, even as the intermixture of anti- 
Christian elements does not invalidate her baptism. That she is a branch of the 
Christian Church, so that, e.g., her baptism is valid, has been the general opinion 
of the Reformation Churches. The powerful Presbyterian Church of the United 
States made a contrary declaration in 1845 (?). The late venerable Dr. Hodge, 
of Princeton, in the only letter I ever got from him, mentioned to me that for 
that sectarian declaration he was not responsible ; that it was carried against his 
will, and the will of the majority of ministers over fifty years of age, by (he said) 
“ Young America.” 

JAMES MaccRecor. 


New Cou.ece, Epinsuren, 6th March, 1879. 
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FuturRE PUNISHMENT. 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, February, 1879. 
To the Editor of The Catholic Presbyterian. 


Srr,—As an adherent of the Presbyterian Church I take the liberty of making 
a few remarks on Professor Cairns’ article on Future Punishment in The Catholic 
Presbyterian for February. Having been deeply perplexed for months, I may say 
for years, about the various theories of future punishment, I hailed with delight 
the Professor’s contribution on that subject; but, owing either to my natural 
dulness of perception, or to his professional ambiguity of expression, I failed to 
get the subject cleared up as I had expected ; and for the purpose of getting at 
the meaning of his remarks, I crave permission to ask a few questions. 

As an objection to the theory of annihilation, the Professor says, “ It is not 
sinners on this scheme who suffer, but beings whose sins are wholly past.” Now, 
in human law a thief undergoes a certain term of punishment for his offence, but 
it is not necessary for the vindication of human justice that his crime should be 
continually being repeated during the time he is undergoing his sentence, and that 
he should “incur new liability ” ; and, moreover, all this time he is still considered 
a thief. Then why should the analogy not hold as regards the sinner undergoing 
punishment for sin, and why should it be necessary for him to “incur new 
liability” ? 

Again, he says, “It is also a great difficulty in this scheme that evil is absolutely 
driven out of the universe by penalty.” Would it not be a still greater difficulty 
that sin should be continued for the sake of the penalty ? 

Again, “is not” the effect of annihilation “ greatly to lower the atonement” ? 
If it does lower the atonement, is this not preferable to raising the value of the 
atonement at the expense of infinite misery to untold numbers of the human race ? 

In his remarks on the Restoration theory the learned Professor asks, “ Where 
is the scheme of Christian theology that connects the Bible remedy for sin with 
the fallen angels?” Now, I never, till reading this sentence, had the faintest 
suspicion that the Bible had to do with any creature but man. What connection 
has our Christian theology with the fallen angels? From what source has Professor 
Cairns received the information that the atonement of Christ has no reference to 
others than mankind ? and from what source that “ no series of conversions have 
marked from age to age the history of the fallen angels” ? 

There are other points I should like cleared up, but 1 am afraid of trespassing 
further on your space. JAMES LANG. 


(Reply by Professor CarRrns.) 


I MAKE the following remarks on the letter of Mr. Lang. I find no fault with the 
spirit of it so far as I am concerned, and if you think any good is to be done by 
inserting these notes, you are at liberty to do so. 

1. The first point is, whether a sinner ceases to be morally responsible when, 
after judgment, the punishment of his sins begins. No one can hold that he is not 
responsible before, unless, perhaps, some may hold that his responsibility ceases 
the moment he enters on the intermediate state. But this is a mere difference of 
detail, and the question is, whether a moral agent, at any point, ceases to be so, 
except in the sense of enduring punishment for past sins. The analogy of the thief 
does not hold, as he has still a possible future career, under the same conditions 
as his past. A nearer human analogy would be of one doomed by human law to 
solitary confinement for life. Yet no one, I think, would say that such a person 
was wholly incapable of a new crime, and that an attempt to break his prison or 
assault his keepers was wholly and in every sense beyond the cognisance of the 
government. So in regard to the government of God, if the spirit of rebellion 
remains unsubdued, this is a new liability to justice; for the law of God demands 
of all His creatures, who are capable of it, submission to His righteous will. The 
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thief cannot incur a new liability, because his act is an external one, and not 
capable, on the supposition, of being repeated. But the law of God respects states 
of mind; and unless we hold that it is perfectly indifferent to God in what 
states of mind His once moral creatures, after a certain date, are towards Him- 
self, it is not easy to see how the argument I have brought forward is to be met. 
Most Christians have supposed that the fallen angels are already excluded from 
God’s favour, though not, of course, by the final sentence on them of the judgment- 
day. They are thus very much, so far as penalty is concerned, in their final 
state. But it has not been held that they are guiltless since their condemnation 
and rejection ; and can transgression, on the part of men, compel the Almighty 
to bring their moral responsibility, after a certain date, to an end ? 

2. I do not hold that the sin is “ continued for the sake of the penalty ;” and 
my objection to the annihilation scheme here is, that the sin is violently ended by 
penalty. I do not say that this is incredible, if it be attested by Divine revela- 
tion. What I say is, that we have no analogy to this in God’s other moral 
procedure ; and I may add that hitherto, in the case of transgressors, the analogy 
is the other way, for the fallen angels survive every penalty, and sinful man, 
according to the scheme in question, survives the penalty of death. It is this 
disposal of sin by the penalty of annihilation that I regard as anomalous; and 
while I am far from laying any special stress on this argument, I give it as one 
of the difficulties in the way of the annihilation scheme. 

3. The third point urged is that it is preferable to lower the atonement, rather 
than raise its value by the doctrine of final punishment. This would be a just 
censure did any one propose, as a human addition to the Bible doctrine of atone- 
ment, to introduce this awful idea. But I am speaking to and reasoning with those 
who admit the stupendous value of the Bible atonement. It is from this admission 
that I reason, not on human additions to the atonement, but upon God’s own 
revelation of its need and unspeakable value ; and I humbly put it to my friend 
as a member of a Presbyterian Church, whether the tone of his remarks here is 
not an example of the tendency of this new doctrine to affect and overthrow the 
things hitherto most surely believed among us. It is not what we prefer, but 
what God has revealed, that is to settle our faith ; and this will not be the only 
case where our preferences will assert their authority, even at the expense of 
revelation. 

4, The fourth and last point is as to the relation of the Bible remedy for sin to 
the fallen angels. If your correspondent agrees with me that there is no reference 
of the atonement to them, it is not necessary to go further, though I could not allow 
that it has no reference (at least in the way of benefit, though not of salvation) 
beyond the human race, as is shown, for example, in Eph. iii. 10, where the unfallen 
angels are spoken of. But your correspondent seems to differ from himself, as from 
me, in the end of his paper, for he asks how I know that the atonement has no refer- 
ence to others than mankind, and that “ no series of conversions has marked from 
age to age the history of the fallen angels.” To this I can only reply that I have 
learned this from the only source available—the Word of God, which everywhere 
represents the kingdom over which Satan presides as in antagonism to that of 
God and of Christ, and as engaged in tempting and deceiving the human race, 
without any hint of any wavering, or recovery from their terrible work on the 
part of these rulers of the darkness of this world. I was simply reporting the 
general interpretation of Scripture on this head ; nor do I know any writer, even 
among those who place a recovery of the angelic race in the future, who also 
places it in the past. But I am willing to stop with the absolute silence of 
Scripture on this point; and if we hear nothing of any recovery, and see only 
inveterate opposition from age to age, in spite of all the disclosures of the world to 
us unknown, this is surely the opposite of encouragement to us to expect restora- 
tion from the simple contact with the scenes of another world. 

Joun Carrns. 





“ NoTES AND QUERIES” in next Number. 















